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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE Queen will open Parliament in person on Tuesday, and the 

dullest Recess we ever remember will be at an end. The Queen 
is also about to hold a Court, and the two incidents are talked 
about as if Her Majesty were about to reappear in publiclife ; but 
Parliament was opened by the Queen in person in 1871, and no such 
consequence ensued. The Queen is ill-advised in her persistent se- 
clusion, which deprives her of social influence, and accustoms the 
country to the order of things which would prevail under a Repub- 
lic; but if she prefers the luxury of seclusion to the interests of 
her dynasty, no one will deny her right to make the choice. The 
country has no complaint to make, for her constitutional duty is 
always done, and done well, and the non-existence of a Court is 
not a bad experience for the people. It shows them how little a 
Court really affects the national prosperity. No inkling of the 
Speech has yet oozed out, but Prince Bismarck is reported, 
by telegraph, to have said that it would contain some announce- 
ment of interest about the Eastern Question. 


Mr. Disraeli has been watering his Conservatory with baronetcies. 
He has given one to Mr. J. H. Scourfield, M.P. for Pembroke- 
shire ; another to Colonel R. T. V. Gilpin, who has been Member 
for Bedfordshire for a quarter of a century; a third to Mr. John 
Leslie, hereditary representative for Monaghan; a fourth to Mr. 
Gilbert Greenall, Member for Warrington, with one break, since 
1847; a fifth to Mr. J. Hardy, brother of the War Minister; 
a sixth to Mr. John Walrond Walrond; and a seventh to Mr. 
G. W. H. Codrington, of Dorset, who is, besides other claims, 
nephew of the Duke of Beaufort. They are all the kind of 
people, ‘‘acred up to their lips, consolled up to their chins,” to 
whom, when they have obeyed orders long enough, Mr. Disraeli 
tosses that kind of honour. He has not, however, given one to Mr. 
Powell, the Tory candidate for Manchester, who has stood ten 
élections, and been beaten six times, and has spent himself end- 
lessly for his party, and ought, if these seven almost unknown 
gentlemen have a right to baronetcies for their “ services,” to 
get a dukedom at least. All this while, there is that poor Sir 
Hardinge shivering out in the cold, and no more getting a 
Seat than if he were acherub. Is it possible that Mr. Disraeli 
regards his misfortunes with equanimity, and would not be in- 
consolable if his Solicitor-General failed altogether? Surely 
such a shower of dignities might have ieft one safe seat vacant. 








M. Buffet has been beaten. In spite of the Marshal-Presi- 
dent’s letter, and the circulars to the Prefects, and the strong 
pressure exerted on the Mayors, the Senatorial Delegates have 
sent up 110 Republicans, mostly Moderates, 36 Bonapartists, 58 
Orleanists and friends of the Marshal, and 21 Legitimists. To 
these must be added 57 Republican life-members, 3 MacMahon- 
ites, and 15 Legitimists, making the totals 167 Republicans, against 
61 Orleanists and friends of the President, 36 Bonapartists, 
and 36 Legitimists, or 133 in all. The Republicans, therefore, 
are masters of the Senate, even without the abstinence of the 
Legitimists, which in Orleanist or Bonapartist crises M. Gam- 
betta can always secure. They have no motive for voting for a 
revision or a dissolution which can bring them no advantage, while 
they dislike the Republic less than any form of government ex- 


cept pure Monarchy. It follows that the Marshal-President 
cannot dissolve the Chamber which is to be elected on the 20th 
inst., without the consent of the Moderate Republican party. 





There is evidently fierce resistance at Constantinople to Count 
Andrassy’s Note, and according to the latest telegrams, which, 
however, may be quite false, a compromise has been suggested not 
very favourable to Austrian dignity. ‘The Note is to be read to the 
Grand Vizier, but not left with him, and therefore not answered in 
writing. The Sultan will, however, accept the Note “in principle ” 
as one accepts the Ten Cominandments, and sanction the reforms it 
suggests by a special firman for Bosnia and the Herzegovina. That is 
to say, the Pashas will issue any promises wanted, but willenter into 
no written engagement to keep them. If this is the end of the 
negotiations, the insurgents, who are sick of firmans and Turkish 
pledges, will go on with their operations, and the correspondence 
will prove of no use whatever. It seems to be believed at Con- 
stantinople that this is precisely what General Ignatieff wishes, in 
which case there will be trouble in the spring. The only thing 
certain, however, is that the Note was not accepted up to Friday, 
but that the Pashas had ordered another conscription, to replace 
losses in the Herzegovina. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Burne, now in the Council of India, but 
formerly Military Secretary to Lord Mayo, is to accompany Lord 
Lytton to India as Private Secretary. If that selection has been 
made by Lord Lytton, it is creditable to his judgment, Colonel 
Burne deserving much of the credit of Lord Mayo’s reign; but 
if it has been made by Lord Salisbury, it suggests that he is not 
quite so confident in the new appointment as the Premier, and 
thinks an experienced, trustworthy dry-nurse not out of place for 
a little while. In either case, Lord Lytton will have the benefit of 
the advice of a singularly competent man, who has the business of 
the Viceroyalty at his fingers’ ends, and will not be embarrassed 
at first by his own ignorance of persons and details. 


Mr. Cave returns to England in a few days, having, it is re- 
ported, completed his mission. Clearly, then, his mission had 
not the object assigned to it in this country. Even if Mr. Cave 
had been a man with a genius for finance and for getting the 
better of Orientals, he could not have put Egyptian finance straight 
in the time he has devoted to it. He might by possibility have 
succeeded in discovering how matters stood, but we very greatly 
doubt even that, as Egyptian finance and the Khedive’s specu- 
lations are mixed up together as inextricably as the ‘ revenue 
accounts” and “trade accounts” of the old East India 
Company. We suspect, though we do not know, that Mr. 
Cave insisted on disuniting them; and that the Khedive, who, 
after all, is only ‘‘ a magnificent and turbaned Turk,” refused to 
permit anything of the kind. If so, the less Englishmen have to 
do with the Egyptian Treasury or Egyptian loans the better, until 
the storm which must come has spent itself. 


Lord Penzance delivered judgment on ‘Thursday in the case of 
the Rev. C. J. Ridsdale, incumbent of St. Peter's, Folkestone. On 
the question of the vestments, the use of the alb and chasuble 
in celebrating the Communion, all argument had been reserved 
for the Court of Appeal, Lord Penzance being himself bound by 
the decision of that Court in the Purchas judgment; and 
though he gave formal judgment in keeping with the Purchas 
judgment, of course that judgment will have no independent 
weight. But in deciding that a clergyman is bound to assure 
himself that in administering the Communion there will be, 
in accordance with the rubric, four, or three communicants 
at the least, he was on new ground. And as Mr. Ridsdale 





had, by his own account, entertained ‘no positive expectation 
one way or the other” before administering the Communion to 
one single communicant in a church full of spectators, Lord 
Penzance adjudged him to have broken the law. He also held that 
the erection of the crucifix (as distinguished from a cross) above 
the screen, and te use of certain pictures called *‘the Stations 





of the Cross,” were not mere bits of ecclesixstical ornamentation 
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or architecture, but adapted, if not intended, to blend with indi- 
vidual acts of devotion, and therefore inconsistent with the spirit 
of the 22nd Article. He ordered them to be removed, leaving it 
open to the respondent to apply for a faculty to replace any of 
them which might seem not open to objection. The judgment 
will satisfy the Low Church party, but even the High Church will 
find it difficult, we think, to discover any real flaw in it. The 
decision as to the crucifix seems to be the one most questionable, 
since the evidence that the crucifix was likely to be used super- 
stitiously, and not as a mere artistic memorial of the crucifixion, 
was not what can be called exactly substantial. 


The Rey. Mr. Ridsdale himself wrote a letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, before the trial commenced, which appears in 
yesterday’s Times, in which he declares that the Church, in her 
synod of Canterbury, has not recognised the Court constituted by 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, over which the Dean of 
Arches presides, as a Court of her own, and that, ‘as the Church 
was the author of her own laws regulating Public Worship, she 
does not, unless by an express act of her own, recognise interpre- 
tations of those laws by any tribunal which has not been consti- 
tutionally recognised by herself.” He feels morally bound to go 
on interpreting the Church's regulations for himself in their plain 
sense, no matter what sense Lord Penzance attributes to them. 


At the same time, Mr. Ridsdale is quite willing to defend him- | 


self before any tribunal of the country, ‘‘ being satisfied that the 
better the reasons of those who conduct public worship as I do 
are made known, the more will they be justified from the charge 
of law- breaking in the eyes of all unprejudiced men.” The ques- 
tion is, however, not what Mr. Ridsdale feels bound to do, but 
whether, now the law of the land has been announced, he is going 
to obey it or not. If the law of the Church, as he understands 
it, compels him to disobey the law of the land, he must leave the 
Establishment, and so set himself at liberty to conduct public 
worship as he thinks best. We cannot afford to have ministers 
of the Established Church speaking of the law of the land as if 
it were the irrelevant rule of some private and voluntary associa- 
tion, 


The clerical opposition to the Burials Bill are pushing their cause 
not wisely, but too well. They have been plying the seven Con- 
servatives who voted for that Bill with threats that they shall be 
opposed at the next election, if they do not turn round and consent 
to vote against it. ‘+ We think it only courteous to say that we 
are communicating with your constituency with respect to the 
subject of this letter.” Such a warning has been addressed, 
amongst others, to Mr. Charles E. Lewis, the Conservative 
Member for Londonderry,—but that gentleman is not afraid. 
The Conservatives of Ulster are almost all Presbyterians, who 
feel little or no sympathy with the theories of Consecration 
cherished by Episcopalian Tories, and Mr. Lewis replies with spirit, 
‘Give me leave to say that while I do not at all appreciate the 


courtesy to which you lay claim in your last paragraph, I do 
| 


appreciate the threat you make, Let me assure you that my con- 
stituents know me a great deal better than you do, and that 
they would—for the first time, I hope and believe—have a 
well-grounded feeling of contempt for me if I were to prove my- 
self capable of being influenced by such a proceeding as yours. 
They know me to be thoroughly Conservative in principle, though 
I claim, especially on religious and ecclesiastical questions, to be 
thoroughly independent in action.” And he remarks, that as the 
experiment of opening the churchyard has been tried in Ireland, 
and as the ‘ vile body’ has not suffered from the experiment, he 
thinks there is suflicient warrant for the passing of the measure in 
England. We think so too. But we do not expect many English 
Conservatives to be quite so courageous on the subject as Mr, 
Lewis. Presbyterian Conservatism and Episcopalian Conser- 
vatism differ almost more from each other than Toryism from 
Liberalism, 


It would appear that a few of the highest of the High Church 
have entered into an intrigue with Rome, the object being to get 
tome to establish in England a *‘ Uniat” Church, in subordina- 
tion to the Papacy, but with certain relaxations of discipline suit- 
able to a country which has long been separated from Rome. 
Who were the authors of this movement, and what the conces- 
sions asked for were, we do not know. But it has elicited a pro- 
test from about a hundred of the very High Church, including Mr. 
Mackonochie, Mr. Ridsdale, and other culprits of our Eccle- 
siastical Courts, in which these clergymen declare that not so 
much as a basis of negotiation with Rome is possible, “ till the 


| Vatican decrees have been retracted and repealed with as man 
formality as they were promulgated.” If, then, these ana se 
| ever break off from the English Church, they will obvious} re 
| to set up for themselves. An infallible Church which & 7 
means of testing its infallibility, suits them better than ani wing 
, ble Church with a history, and a record of all its infallible, } x 
| not always harmonious, decrees. » Dut 





| The French Prefect of Police, M. Léon Renault, has made a 
| Speech, explaining at length his reasons for adopting the Repub 
|lican solution of the Constitutional difficulty, and for being 
| determined opponent of Bonapartism. He is not, he SAYS, @ part 
;man. He looks to the welfare of France, not to the triumph pd 
any section of the political world. He was full of regrets when 
all rational hope of constitutional monarchy disappeared, But 
for all rational men, they have disappeared. The Assembly in 
1875 had really no choice at all between legalising the system 
under which France had lived for five years, and returning 
to the régime which closed with the fatal battle of Sedan, 
| Now recurrence to the Empire would have been the 
return to a system which binds the democracy in fetters, 
and M. Léon Renault preferred greatly the organisation of the 
democracy in liberty, to such a result as that. ‘The Empire at 
home,” he says, with as much truth as epigrammatic force, “ ig 
authoritative socialism, a dictatorship holding out as compensa. 
tion for suppressed public liberties, the solution by the State of 
the painful problems of suffering and poverty, thus accustoming 
the nation to look to it for everything, and soon to require of it 
the impossible.” Its natural sequel was the wild attempt of the 
Commune ‘to cut by decrees the knot of all economical and 
social problems, inspired by the monstrous idea, the very prin- 
ciple of Ceesarism, that domination has no limits, and that 
to order is to solve.” ‘There is real statesmanship in that critj- 
cism. M. Léon Renault ought to be in the Cabinet, and not 
merely the Minister of Police. 





Francis Deak, the Hungarian patriot and statesman, died on 
Friday week, and was buried on ‘Thursday, his body being fol- 
lowed to its grave by the representatives of all Hungary, the 
King included. By birth a Magyar of good family, Deak early 
comprehended that Hungary, with its half-civilised majority of 
Slavs, would, if independent, only fall into the anarchy prevalent 
more or less from Buda to Constantinople, and ultimately sink 
into dependence on Russia. He resisted, therefore, all projects 
of separate independence, while contending vehemently for the 
constitutional rights of [lungary, quitted Kossuth when the 
latter rose, and after twenty years of struggle was in 
1867 the leading man in Hungary. He persuaded his 
countrymen to agree to the dual system, and watched 
over its first difficulties, which were very great. Ie enjoyed 
to the last the confidence of the Magyars, who, like all other 
aristocratic castes, placed amidst a more numerous but less 
civilised population, have an instinct for politics, and are capable, 
upon most points, of compromise ; and he was respected by the 
Slavs, though the Radical Tisza is more directly their represen- 
tative. Deak’s death is most inopportune for the Empire, as it 
occurs just when the dual system is sustaining a serious strain. 

The contest between the gentry and the tenant-farmers in 
North Shropshire has ended in the victory of the latter, their 
candidate, Mr, Stanley Leighton, receiving 2,737 votes, as opposed 
to 2,700 given to his opponent, Mr. Mainwaring. ‘This is not a 
heavy vote, as there are 7,552 electors, but of these 2,304 voted 
for Mr. Jebb in 1868, so that a little more than the whole body of 
Tory voters must have joined in the election, which was not a 
party one, but a class-fight, both candidates being Conservatives 
of nearly the same stamp. A similar contest was decided in 
Dorsetshire on Thursday, but with a very different result. It was 
hoped that in this case the farmers’ candidate, Mr. Fowler, would 
bemuch more acceptable to Liberals, and would receive some votes 
from that side. He was, however, severely beaten, Mr. Digby 
being returned by 3,060 to 1,866. 


No less than five Societies and Corporations, including the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce and the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, sent deputations to Lord Carnarvon on Tuesday to pro- 
test against the exchange of the colony of the Gambia for the 
French stations on the Gold Coast. ‘They argued that trade, 
which has now grown to £310,000 a year, would be injured, 
that the 14,000 imhabitants disliked the change, and that the 
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wvesleyan stations, on which £100,000 have been expended, would 
all be broken up. Lord Carnarvon stated that his single desire 


jn the matter was to secure better administration and more revenue 
for the Gold Coast, by rounding off that large property, and 
that he would gladly find another plan, but the French would 
accept no other equivalent. He promised the Deputations, how- 
ever, that no further step should be taken in the direction of the 
exchange without the full consent of Parliament. The desire to 
round off a colony and get rid of smuggling is naturally strong, 
and it is annoying to see arms and ammunition sold freely to 
tLord Kimberley, whether the Gambia should be parted with. 
Nobody quite knows what the command of a great river like 
that and its delta may be worth, and subjects who have been 
with us for two centuries should not be handed over, except for 
the gravest reason, to rulers so much more stern and selfish. 
The safety of the Gold Coast colony is a grave reason, but a 
reason which requires more evidence than the public has yet 


obtained. 


A mechanic, Mr. George Beavis, living at 6 Queen's Place, 
Rutherfield Street, Islington, appears, if his own account sent to 
the Kentish Mercury be accurate, to have been almost as badly 
treated by the administrators of English “ justice” as if he had 
been an innocent person committed for trial by the blunder of a 
county Bench. THis little girl, who ought to have attended school, 
was kept away for thering-worm. TIler sisters had the whooping- 
cough. The children of the lodgers had the measles. So after 
the child got well from the ring-worm, she was kept at home 
another month, for fear she should spread the whooping-cough 
and the measles, which were still in the house. Summoned to 
Clerkenwell Police-court for her non-attendance, Beavis was told 
that he was pleading a petty excuse, and fined 2s., with 1s. costs. 
He had only brought a shiiling in his pocket, and asked leave to give 
this shilling to a messenger who should be sent to his house for 
the requisite money. He was not only refused, but sent straight 
off to Coldbath Prison; had his hair cut, was locked up in a 
dark cell all night, dressed the next morning in the prison dress, 
and only released when his wife found him out and paid the fine. 
That is simply monstrous. It turns a fine into a disgraceful and 
severe punishment. A system of justice which, in its eagerness 
to prevent the escape of guilt, inflicts gratuitous punishment on 
the guiltless, more than neutralises a great deal of the benefit of 
its own work. A Court of Injustice might take some pleasure in 
rewarding crime, but its chief aim would be to scourge the just. 


The Trustees of Felsted School have hardened their hearts 
against their late Head Master to the very last. Even the Bishop 
of Rochester,—perhaps partially induced thereto by the near 
prospect of getting cross-questioned on his strange conduct in the 
House of Lords,—has been so far converted as to join with other 
memorialists of the highest eminence in requesting a pension for 


Mr. Grignon, in consideration of his eminent service to the school | 
But the name of | otherwise, a divorce suit might be followed up by all manner 


during twenty years of successful administration. 
Mr. Grignon is not of sweet savour in the nostrils of the Trustees. 
They have used him too ill, and have suffered too much 
from the public exposure of their ill-use of him. ‘They could not 
endure to recognise his services by a pension ; that would be to con- 
demn themselves. So even the request of the Bishop of Rochester 
has been refused. Let us give them at least the credit of perfect 
moral consistency. Intellectually, they have not been very con- 


mies like the Ashantees ; but we doubt, in spite of the opinion | 


| another, for about a year, the editor of the Daily News, but latterly 
his literary work had been chiefly of a higher kind, while the 
duties of a Commissioner in Lunacy occupied his hours of routine 
work till he resigned that office a year or two ago. He was a 
careful and an eminently sensible writer, who knew how to make 
biography thoroughly readable, though he could hardly com- 
mand the delicate touch of the highest literary art. His life 
| of Goldsmith is a fascinating book, and yet not all that such 
a subject, treated by one saturated with the love of Goldsmith's 
genius, might have made it. The higher biography requires for 
its perfection at least a few threads of poetic feeling, and this, 
with all his abilities, was apparently wanting in Mr. Forster, who 
knew well, however, when he could not portray his subjects to 
his own satisfaction, how to let his subjects portray themselves. 





A man named David Jewell, a dealer in old china in Oxford 
Street, was tried at the Central Criminal Court on Monday and 
‘Tuesday for receiving some china stolen from Mr. Savarin Salting, a 
connoisseur in the article. There was no doubt that Jewell 
bought the china, and bought it cheap, and tried to sell it 
| dear, and the defence was that hits of that sort were cus- 

tomary in the trade. Mr. Watson, a dealer, said he bought a 
| pair of Chelsea vases for £2 and sold them to Mr. Bohn 
|for £90, which is pleasant news for Mr. Bohn. Mr. Joseph 
| Welch bought a beautiful console-table for £2, which he sold to 
| Baron Rothschild for £250, and “mentioned other cases of the 
| same character.” Mr. William Henry Libbis bought a cup for 
|1s., and sold it for £5. Mr. John Eyles “remembered” a 


| Bristol tea-service bought for 16s., and sold shortly afterwards 
| for £20, Another witness, quoted by Mr. Parry, mentioned a 
| case where a piece of china bought for £2 was sold for £100, and 
then resold for £1,500, the trade, in fact, having in it a large 
| gambling element. The experienced dealers, if we may believe 
| Mr. Wertheimer, the most experienced dealer examined, are well 
| aware of this, and expect the mania to cease presently. Moral,— 
| if you have scarce china, sell it; if you have none, wait ten years 
| before you buy any at any price over a pound, 








| A very curious case was heard on Tuesday in the Queen’s 
| Bench Division of the High Court. The plaintiff, Sarah Phillips, 
|married a Mr. Barnet more than six years ago. He beat her, 
| thereby, she says, permanently injuring her, and she was divorced 
from him, on the ground of adultery and cruelty. She now, as a 
single woman, sued him for damages, and her counsel argued that 
as she could when a wife indict her husband for violence, so she 
| could, as a divorcee, bring an action for damages. The Judges, 
| however, decided that man and wife can bring no civil action 
| against each other, being in the eye of the law one person, and 
| that divoree did not revive their right as if they had continued 
| single persons. The divorce did not destroy the marriage ab 
| initio, but only destroyed it for the future. The point raised 
| is said to be perfectly novel, and the decision is important, as 


of actions, intended chiefly to gratify domestic hatred. 


The Clergy are still much exercised in their minds as to the 
proper demeanour for them, now that they are told they have no 
legal title to the epithet ‘ Reverend.” A correspondent of the 
Guardian suggests that the Clergy should take the names of their 





sistent with themselves. Their chairman has hastily made and hastily 
Withdrawn one statement of great importance for the judgment of | 
the question. Their clerk’s account of the charges held in reserve 
against Mr. Grignon, led every one to suppose that they had con- 
doned very grave moral accusations, which they were, however, | 
ready to reproduce, if they did not otherwise succeed in getting 
rid of Mr. Grignon; but on public attention being drawn to this 
remarkable insinuation, its apparent meaning was at once dis- | 
claimed. In fact, trustees probably never did bungle a delicate duty 
more flagrantly than the Felsted Trustees. But they have not 
been weak. They have been to the last consistent in wrong- 
doing. In this they have surpassed their Bishop. 








Mr. John Forster, the biographer of Goldsmith, of Dickens, 
of Landor, of Swift, and the author of some works of much 
merit and research on the Puritan period of English history, died 
on Tuesday at his house in Palace Gate, Kensington, at the age 
of sixty-four. He was, in early years, a journalist, having been 
at one time a constant contributor to the Examiner, and at 








parishes, but the difficulty is not about the name, but about the 
handle to the name. We do not suppose that the rectors, and vicars, 


| and curates wish to put off all their personal individuality, and to 


merge themselves in their official relation to the parish as a bishop 
merges himself in his official relation to a divine. ‘The real ques- 
tion is whether the Rey. T. Jones will now call himself ‘ Rever- 


| end * or not; and the real dilemma, we suppose, is about his 


taking, as a clergyman, the title ‘ Esquire,” if he insists on 
disowning the present titular property which he must share 
with a Dissenter. Of course, if he is prepared to be addressed 
simply as the Rector of A, the Vicar of B, the Curate of C, 
the difficulty disappears ; but these names are hardly sufficient 
for postal purposes, and if the individual name comes in at all, it 
will be awkward to strip it suddenly bare of both prefix and suffix. 
Would it not be better to go back quietly to the old system, and 
to remember that God made of one blood not only all the 
nations of the earth, but even Churchmen and Dissenters ? 


Consols were at the latest date 944 to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LINE ON THE SUEZ CANAL. 


UMOUR, of a kind which is not at all likely to be quite | 


without foundation, persists in attributing to Mr. Glad- 
stone an intention of declaring himself hostile to the Govern- 
ment’s purchase of the Suez Canal Shares, after a fashion 
which will have grave results, both for the unity of the Liberal 
party and for what, at the present moment, we care even more 
about, Mr, Gladstone’s own name and fame as an English 
statesman. That it is the duty of the Liberal party to criticise 
the policy of the Government in this matter freely, and point 
out whatever may seem unfortunate or defective in their plans, 
we do not at all question. And that it is Mr. Gladstone’s 
perfect right to deliver his own personal criticism on those 
plans, if after mature deliberation he is satisfied that Parlia- 


ment would not sufficiently apprehend the danger involved in | 


them without one of his great speeches, we are quite assured. 
But we do think that before taking a line distinctively his own 
on the subject, and throwing himself into it with his usual 
force, he ought seriously to weigh the effect that his speech 
may have upon the constitution of the party which he used to 
lead. It is impossible for Mr. Gladstone to be Mr. Gladstone, 
and nothing more. He is, and always will be, while he remains 
in the House, the leader to whose splendid achievements and 
brilliant eloquence a great section of the Liberal party will 
look back with pride, as marking the high-tide of English 
Liberalism. If he takes on any question of first-rate moment 
a line entirely distinct from that of the present Liberal 
leaders, he will necessarily carry a good fraction of 
the party with him. It is not only the prestige 
of his name, but to some extent, too, the cast of his 
sympathies, which secures for him the adherence of many 
of the Radicals, His religious devotion to the policy 
of administrative economy, or we might say even administra- 
tive parsimony, if we use the term in its strict and not in its 
opprobrious sense, his dread of political entanglements abroad, 
his bellicosely-pacific turn, the individualism of his national 
interests, and his persistent belief that the exercise of moral 
influence is enough to settle almost all the great questions of 
foreign policy, and to setile them in the right way, are all so 
much in sympathy with the ideas of a particular section of the 
Liberal party, that whenever he may choose to make a great effort 
in the line of those convictions, he cannot help exercising over 
the Radicals the influence not merely which the voice of a great 
leader always exercises, but also that which the voice of their 
inner minds, expressed as a great orator only can express it, 


all his usual brilliancy, and yet find the main body of hitean 
playing, as they will call it, into the hands of the Osuien 
tives, just as they accused Mr. Forster of playing between 
1870 and 1874. Now, is Mr. Gladstone’s view on this in 
Canal policy so strong that considerations of this kind dwindle 
into insignificance beside it? If so, we have nothing to sa 

But if not, it cannot be denied that he will be inflictin 7 

‘ Re ee gave 
serious additional blow on the organisation of a party by no 
means in a very prosperous condition as it is, if he puts him. 
self at the head of all the non-interventionists and all the 
economists and all the foes of an extending empire and the 
friends of a Dutch modesty of aim, and so revives in a new 
form the Manchester School of 1854-5. The Education fend is 
hardly yet healed. And if a new split is made in the composi- 
tion of the party, and that by an exercise of the authority of its 
most brilliant leader, we confess that we should not envy Lord 
Hartington his very difficult and responsible post. It was a 
great blow to lose Mr, Gladstone as leader. But it will be a 
greater blow still, to recover him only as leader of a new body 
of seceders, who will again loudly accuse the official chiefs of 
Opposition of greater sympathy with the principles of the 
Conservative Government than with those of the Liberal 
tradition. 

But for our own parts, we confess that we care far less for the 
| danger to party organisation which will result from this ex- 
, pected move of Mr. Gladstone’s, than for the result to his own 
name and fame as a statesman. We have often been accused 
of blind and fanatical hero-worship of Mr. Gladstone, of a loyalty 

to him so undiscriminating and so little in relation to the 
political course of his government, that it was sometimes 
treated as a sort of political craze. But in fact, we were 
never much in sympathy with Mr. Gladstone in relation to 
his foreign policy, except in reference to the few and not very 
important speeches he has made on the unity and independence 
of Italy. Our loyalty to him, like that, as we believe, of the 
great bulk of the Liberal party, has been awakened by the 
singular sincerity of his Liberal professions,« the splendid 
intrepidity with which he endeavoured to redeem, and did 
redeem, his promises to Ireland, in spite of the gigantic diffi- 
culty of his task, the extraordinary clearness and breadth 
and success of his financial policy, and the masterly complete- 
ness of his legislative and administrative measures. The 
set-off against these great merits has always been, to our 
mind, the want of definite character in relation to foreign 
policy which marked his administration; the occasionally 
grudging spirit in which he treated our colonies ; the tendency 
to save money at the expense of what was, in our estimation, 
far more valuable than money, the elasticity and vitality of our 
Empire abroad ; and, in one word, the deficiency of his Govern- 








must command. Now, we are very far from denying that ment in a historical spirit such as, because it is chiefly fed by 
if Mr, Gladstone really holds a very strong and maturely formed | great traditions, the Tory party have always vindicated for them- 
view on the subject of the Suez-Cenal purchase, it might be | selves, without, however, assigning any reason why it should not 
his duty to the nation, to his constituents, to his conscience, | be, as it has so often been, the Liberal spirit also. During Mr. 
whatever the result to the Liberal party, to express that view, | Gladstone’s administration, the questions which seemed to indi- 
and to express it with all his wonted férce and eloquence. In | cate this deficiency were not, however, of the first importance. 


all supreme questions, party considerations should wholly dis- 
appear, and if Mr. Gladstone believes this to be a supreme 
question, we at once admit that what we have to say on the 
subject does not apply. But if he takes a less serious view of 
the emergency than this, let us entreat him to consider how 
greatly Lord Hartington’s difficulties will be enhanced by 
having a section of his party led off by Mr. Gladstone ina 


| We regretted the tone taken when Russia so cynically tore up 
the Treaty of 1856. We regretted the want of firmness which 
was shown at first under the Alabama Treaty in relation to the 
|* Indirect Claims.’ We regretted the waiving of the Canadian 
| claims for Fenian aggressions. We regretted the cavalier and 
‘almost supercilious treatment of New Zealand. But even the 
most important of these faults were not of great signi- 





direction widely divergent from his own, on a ques-|ficance when compared with the great deserts of the last 
tion of the first importance, and on the very morrow} Government, the unwonted sincerity of its promises, the swilt- 
of his election as Liberal leader. Of course, such ness and thoroughness of its performances, its impartiality to- 
an event must tend to increase that disorganisation of | wards all religions, its equal-handed justice to all portions of 
the party of which we have heard so much, and even for a! the United Kingdom, and to all classes in relation to taxation, 
time at least, to subdivide it into two, with different objects | its true zeal for education, its honesty in applying to England 
and distinct policies. Of course, too, the effect would be | the principles which England urges upon other nations, and 
felt on a variety of other questions. The Radicals, led on | its enterprising spirit in relation to reforms which would 
this question by Mr, Gladstone, would begin to feel for the | have daunted any other Government that England has ever 
main body of the parity under Lord Hartington just what the }known. For all this we felt and feel profound gratitude 
Dissenting wing of the party, who had no conspicuous leader, | to Mr. Gladstone as to a statesman who has dissipated the 
felt during the last Parliament for the main wing of the party | distrust usually felt of the hollowness of party promuseé, 


in relation to Mr. Forster’s Education policy. land who has more than redeemed in office the hopes he 


They felt sore | 
at the desertiqn, as they thought it, of true Liberal pringiples | held out in Opposition. This is the light in which, as yy! 
and it is 


by the Government, and expressed, on almost all questions, a lieve, the English people still regard Mr. Gladstone, and 1t 
feeling of disloyalty to the Government which probably had | the light in which we should wish to see his administration 
as much effect as amy other political cause in breaking up the | regarded in the estimate of historians still unborn. But will 


Liberal majority, Well, what the Dissenters and their allies, | it be so if he now throws himself with his usual zeal into a 
the friends of secular education, then felt, it is quite certain | policy which we shall all think the ves 
that the eager opponents of English Imperialism will feel, if | 

they have their views expressed for them by Mr. Gladstone with | 


ry opposite of a national 
and historical policy; which, if it should succeed, would 
have the effect of relaxing our hold on India, and terminating 
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for a long time to come our influence in Europe ; which would 
make the prospects of our Colonial Empire doubtful, and would 
undermine the elasticity and self-confidence of our national life ¢ 
Is it not as clear as day that if we throw away our chance of getting 
a firm hold on the nearest route to India, and allow other nations 
to whom it is relatively of no importance to bar our way there, 
or even to obtain the right to bar our way, and so to divide us 
against ourselves, our interests against our national conscience, 
—the result would be a great and permanent shock to the 
vitality of our political power? Can it be anything but a 
calamity if the name of the man who is chiefly associated with 
the new spring given to the internal resources of England, should 
also be chiefly associated with the new blight cast on the 
external resources of England? We are no apologists for the 
poastful spirit of national self-will. We have no sympathy with 
the desire to ride down other nations. But if anything is clear, it 
is that Englishmen have a talent for governing Oriental peoples 
of different races and creeds without pressing too severely on 
their social freedom, and that while we are thus of use to them, 
we find our work there increase our own hopefulness and our 
capacity for the moulding of our own future. Is it too much 
to entreat Mr. Gladstone to think twice before associating his 
honoured name with a policy which we believe to be both 
narrow and injurious, and which, in any case, will certainly 
associate him with unpopular views which he is hardly likely 
ever greatly to advance, while he may, by advocating them, be 
depriving the Empire of a possible resource in the confidence 
which Liberals still feel in the political genius of his brilliant 


career. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


HE doubts we expressed as to the good faith of M. Buffet 

in calculating the returns of the Senatorial Delegates 

sent in to the Ministry of the Interior have been amply con- 
firmed by the event. Within forty-eight hours of the election 
of the Delegates on the 16th of January, the Parisian journalists 
and the correspondents of the English newspapers were informed 
that three-fourths of those returned were ‘ Conservatives ” in 
the Ministerial sense, that Marshal MacMahon’s proclamation 
had proved a success, and that the victory of the Cabinet was 
assured. The Government would have at least 200 firm sup- 
porters among the 300 of the Senate. Whether M. Buffet 
was deceived by the Delegates’ protestations of fidelity or only 
desired to influence the elections we shall probably never know, 
but his whispers were accepted as facts, and for a fortnight 
everybody in England was assured that the peasantry of France 
had once more obeyed the signal of authority. Believing that the 
peasantry were, on the whole, opposed to change, and seeing that 
M. Gambetta, who issplendidly served by his informants, remained 
disdainfully tranquil, and even repeated his conviction that 
the Senate had become a Republican stronghold, we ventured 
to doubt, and the doubt has been confirmed. The elections 
show that the Moderate Republicans of all shades, though they 
did not obtain an absolute majority in the elections, are by far 
the strongest single party in the country, and will possess, with 
their life-members, a decisive majority in the Senate. Accord- 
ing to the most trustworthy returns, the Republicans of all 
shades, including those who cordially accept, as well as those 
who have always preferred the Republic, numbered 110 out of 
225 of the elected Senators, or three less than a clear half 
plus one, and with their fifty-seven Life Members will count 
167 Members, against 133 of all shades opposed to the Republic. 
These latter, moreover, are broken and divided into groups of 
the most irreconcilable kind, the Legitimists numbering thirty- 
six, the Bonapartists thirty-six, and the Orleanists and Govern- 
ment men, who will go, as a rule, with the Marshal-President, 
sixty-one. Allowing for M. Gambetta’s influence over a few of the 
men of Divine Right, who distinctly hold that, pending the restor- 
ation of the Sovereign, a Republic is the natural interregnum ; for 
the waverers, who in France, as elsewhere, get out of the way of 
the successful ; and for two or three Orleanists, who will swerve 
towards the Left Centre, we find a Senate in which, for all 
serious work, such as voting on dissolutions, or on a Presi- 
dential vacancy, or on projects of revisions, 200 members, two- 
thirds of the whole, may be relied on to follow M. Gambetta’s 
impulse. The Senate has become, as he said, a stronghold 
for the Republic, and no project of revision hostile to its con- 
tinuance can, even if suggested by the Marshal, legally be 
carried. Nor can the Chamber be threatened with dissolution, 
or arrested by a veto, merely because it has carried moderately 
Republican Bills, There resides no veto in the Presidency, and 
the Marshal ean only dissolve with the consent of that Senate 














| which has now become definitely, though moderately, Republican. 
| The great anti-Republican weapon of the Government has, in 
| fact, been gently drawn from its hand, and placed in that of 
_ the far-sighted Liberal chief who now turns his attention to 
the election of the Chamber, ordered by law and proclamation 
for the 20th inst. 

There can hardly be a doubt that these elections also will 
be moderately Republican. Although M. Gambetta did not 
secure a clear majority of elected Senators for the Republic, 
he had a great majority of the Delegates, and a still greater 
majority of electors, whose numbers, when crowded in a single 
Commune—for example, Paris proper is a single Commune— 
do not tell in the Senatorial elections. M. Buffet, it is stated, 
with the self-confidence characteristic of his school—the doc- 
trinaire Orleanists, who understand nothing but arithmetic—and 
with the elasticity which is his own best quality still hopes for 
success in the popular elections. The Government, he says, 
was too reserved, and did not make its authority felt 
sufficiently. He has had warning by events, and all 
that the official machinery of France can do will be 
done to secure a majority on the 20th. That is a most 
characteristic doctrinaire calculation, and if Préfets, and Sous- 
Préfets, and Mayors, and officials generally were machines, 
might be a most successful one. But unfortunately, they are 
not machines, but men, and very imperfect men, There is 
not an official in France who does not perceive that the chances 
are heavily against the Ministry, who does not know that if the 
Chamber is Republican, M. Buffet must retire, and who does 
not calculate that anti-Republican vigour may render him most 
obnoxious to the dominant party of the future. It is not in 
human nature, and especially in French nature, to strike very 
hard under such circumstances, unless that nature is sustained 
either by a hope or a conviction. But unfortunately, hope is 
with the Republican side, and conviction with the Legitimists 
and Imperialists——with a party which not only hates, but 
despises M. Buffet, and a party which is not dis- 
posed to make itself unpopular for him. When a 
Bonapartist candidate has a chance, a “strong-fisted” 
préfet of the Janvier de la Motte type may exert himself 
with effect, but what earthly motive should induce him to 
exert himself for an Orleanist? If he is a partisan of the 
Napoleons, a true Mameluke of the dynasty, he knows that 
“the Princes are its deadliest foes.” If he is a Cesarist by 
conviction—and there are many such in France—he knows that 
a Cesar is more easily evolved out of a Republic than out of 
any other form of political organisation ; and if he is a mere 
widower of the Empire, fond of the power, the status, and the 
pelf which that form of government secured him, he is not 
prepared to risk everything by resistance to the successful. 
M. Buffet will find that his reliance on the bureaucracy is ill- 
founded, and there is nothing else for him to rely on except 
indeed the ignorance of an electorate, much lower in intellec- 
tual standing than the Senatorial Delegates, among whom 
were the picked men of France, the Councillors-General, 
and the other half men who were trusted either by their 
fellows or the Government. But this ignorance, though, no 
doubt, it introduces an unknown element, a factor of chance 
as it were, into every sum in French politics, is not likely to help 
him much. The ignorance of Frenchmen cuts two ways. It 
makes it very hard to teach them why there is a chance of good 
government under such and such a réyime, but it makes it 
equally hard to teach them why any orderly government should be 
overthrown. They might be immovable if asked to overthrow 
a Napoleon who gave them prosperity, but they are equally 
immovable when begged to upset a Republic under which they 
have been prosperous. Every peasant in France, whatever his intel- 
ligence, knows that the Republic has been established, for the word 
is there on his dearly-beloved coins. Every peasant knows that 
since it was there he never was so prosperous, never enjoyed such 
order, never got such prices, never saw such harvests, whether 
of grapes, or corn, or beet. He wants a continuance of those 
things, and for the first time in French history his ignoranee 
is on the Republican side. To what else will M. Buffet appeal ? 
To the necessity of supporting the Marshal? Every Repub- 
lican aecepts his Presidency. To the fear of war? The 
Republicans have given no hint of their foreign poliey. To 
his own popularity ? There are just three popular names im 
France—Marshal MacMahon, M. Thiers, and M. Gambetta— 
and the Republican peasant, in his own idea, is going to vote 
for all three. M. Buffet, as the election in the Vosges shows, 
has contrived to earn that apparently passive but very 
venomous dislike which in France, if we read her history 
aright, always falls on statesmen who display too little human 
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nature, who are not men in their politics, but adherents of 
systems. We see nothing whatever, except one thing, to dis- 
turb the conviction we have entertained ever since the mass of 
bye-elections two years ago, that the peasantry intend to 
support the experiment of a Republic. 

Our single reserve, and it is a serious one, is that we do not 
conceive the Senatorial election to throw any sufficient light on 
the chances of the Imperialists, Their strength is greatly 
weakened by any double election, which throws the ultimate 
voting-power into the hands of men more or less familiar with 
recent events. The symptoms, so far as they go, are against 
them, .s they have scarcely secured a seventh of the elected 
Senav. ora tenth of the whole; but they have been baffled in 
many places by alliances which, in direct voting, may prove 
impossible. They ought, on February 20, to return only 50 
or 60 Members, but the return may tell a very different story. 
If the Orleanists, now pressed to the hedge, will not vote for 
Left-Centre men, half the Conservatives returned may be In- 
perialists yet. Fortunately the Republicans are alive to the 
danger, and their strength in districts where they have no 
chance will be strenuously exerted to seat the heads of the 
ancient Legitimist Houses. 


MR. PLIMSOLL AT LIVERPOOL. 
\ R. PLIMSOLL has perhaps disappointed his opponents 
I by the moderation of his speech at Liverpool. Whether 
he has, or has not, demonstrated the necessity of a compulsory 
survey of sea-going ships, it cannot be said that he has carried 
the controversy out of the region of argument. After the 
report of Lloyd’s Committee, it will hardly be contended that 
the proportion of classed ships lost is as great as that of un- 
classed ships. bjectors will probably fall back upon abstract 
considerations, such as the danger of lessening the responsi- 
bility of shipowners, the impropriety of giving such large 
powers to private Associations, and the injury done to trade by 
the transfer of unclassed ships to foreign flags. We are un- 
able to see that any one of these objections has any real 
weight. What is meant by the responsibility of a shipowner 
for an unclassed ship? The phrase must either stand for the 
fear of punishment in the event of the ship being lost, or for 
a supposed repugnance to the thought of having its loss upon 
his conscience. Scrupulous shipowners usually get rid of the 
latter burden by selling a ship as soon as it has ceased to be 
seaworthy. At least Mr. Plimsoll maintains that the trade of 
ship-breaker has almost come to an end, inasmuch as no ships 
are now broken up. The former burden is almost imaginary, 
He must be avery nervous man to whose imagination the news 
of one of his unclassed ships being wrecked suggests the idea 
of a criminal trial. The argument against transferring 
responsibility from private owners to inspecting bodies is only 
valid on the assumption that the owner has better means of 
determining when a ship has ceased to be seaworthy than 
Lloyd’s surveyors. As a matter of fact, the only difference 
between him and Lloyd’s surveyors is that, while they are im- 
partial, he is directly interested in keeping the ship at work as 


long as possible. The reason for effecting a given purpose in | 


a particular way is that it cannot be effected, or cannot be so 


well effected, in any other way, and supposing that shipowners | 


knew the condition of their ships’ very much better than other 
people, so that many ships which would pass Lloyd’s surveyors 
would be condemned by a conscientious owner, there would be 
much to be urged in favour of leaving matters to their discre- 
tion. A compulsory survey, it might be said, would allow 
many ships to go to sea which ought to be detained, while, on 
the other hand, many ships which, if their owners had been left 
to themselves, would have been detained would be sent out on 
the faith of the surveyor’s report. It is perfectly well known, 
however, that this is not a true description of the facts. The 
only means of ascertaining whether a ship is seaworthy is by 
surveying her, and in conducting the survey private owners 
enjoy no advantage over public bodies. Both have to take the 
word of an expert. The only difference is that if the report 
be made to Lloyd’s, it will be known to the sailors as well as to 
the owner; whereas, if it be made to the owner, it may, if un- 
favourable, be kept to himself, and the sailors will be none the 
wiser. But then it is argued, if you transfer the responsibility from 
the shipowners to the surveyor, there will be no one to punish if 
the ship is lost. The answer to this is that the discovery of some 
one to punish is not the supreme end of legislation. If it is 
possible to prevent the punishment from being incurred, the 
legislator’s object will be all the better served. If every 


owner of a ship which has been sent out in an unsea- 





| worthy condition, and has been wrecked, could be sentenced 
to imprisonment, we should, it is true, be nearer our object than 
we are at present, inasmuch as a certain per-centage of rotten ships 
would be kept at home. But we should not be so near it as under a 
system of compulsory survey,inasmuch as a certain per-centage of 
rotten ships would still be sent to sea, in defiance of law. Indeed 
it is plain that some rotten ships must go to sea and be lost rs 
order to make the sanction of any effect. Until some ship- 
owners had served their time in prison, there would be nothing 
to deter other shipowners from committing the same offence, 
Surely to allow sailors to drown in order that shipowners may 
go to gaol is to set an exaggerated value on penal legislation, 
We hope we shall not be considered unreasonably sentimental 
if we declare that, provided sailors are not needlessly drowned, 
we had just as lief that shipowners remained at large. 

The objection to investing a private Association like Lloyd’s 
with powers of compulsory survey may at first sight seem to 
be more serious. It is not denied that such a survey must, to 
some extent, interfere with trade. Whatever be the legal 
effect given to it, whether a ship which has been condemned 
is no longer allowed to go to sea, or whether she will still be 
allowed to go to sea if sailors, knowing her character, can be 
found to run the risk of serving in her, a certain per-centage of 
ships which are now in use will, under the proposed system, be 
broken up, and the profits of their owners, whether from trade or 
insurances, will be reduced in proportion. Ought so large a power 
to be committed to anything short of a Government department? 
We do not profess to have considered the reasons in favour of a 
compulsory survey being conducted by the Government rather 
than by Lloyd’s, or by Lloyd’s rather than by Government. 
For our present purpose, it is enough to say that if any serious 
objection can be alleged against Government intervention in 
the matter, we see no harm in the work being done by Lloyd’s, 
Mr. Plimsoll very fairly quotes the cases of the Inns of Court 
and the College of Surgeons. The trade of a country, im- 
| portant as it is, is not more important than the administration 
|of the law or the practice of medicine. Yet no man is ad- 
/ mitted to take part in either of these great functions until he 
/has undergone a compulsory survey at the hands of one of 
| these private and irresponsible bodies. It is a characteristic 
| feature of English policy that so long as any public work is 
|done and well done by a private body, it is willingly left in 
| their hands, and it is only a fair extension of this principle that, 
| when a work which has hitherto been only a private matter is 

to be recognised as public, it should not be taken away from 
| the private body which has hitherto done it, and done it well. 
| If experience should show that some change is required in the 
| constitution or machinery of Lloyds’ Register Committee, it 
, can easily be effected. If it were wished to surround a call to 
|the Bar with greater restrictions, it is highly improbable 
that Parliament would deprive the Inns of Court of the 
powers they at present possess in this respect. All that 
it would do would be to define more precisely the course 
| which the Inns of Court ought to take. The plan on which 
Lloyd’s Register Committee has been constructed seems to make 
it singularly free from the demerits of similar bodies in other 
countries. There is no capital invested in the survey, and no 
| dividends are deelared out of the fees. Consequently it is alto- 
gether unlike those foreign Registers which are, says Mr. 
Plimsoll, “trading concerns, owned by one man, dependent 
apon custom, anxious to attract business, and careful to make 
a profit.” Lloyds, as an authority for the survey and classifi- 
‘cation of ships, had its origin in the desire of the Underwriters 
to get trustworthy information as to the vessels upon which 
they were asked to issue policies of insurance, Out of this grew 
the present great system of registration. A private association 
which has been so long and so successfully engaged in the 
survey of ships has a fair claim to recognition when the ex- 
tension of the system which it has originated is under con- 
sideration. 

There remains the plea that if compulsory survey and regis- 
tration are introcuced, so that the owners of ships which are re- 
ported to be unseaworthy are no longer allowed to send them 
to sea, or at all events, can no longer compel their crews to 
abide by their contracts, the ships which are thus con- 
demned will be registered under foreign flags, to the mani- 
fest injury of English trade. The pertinacity and assurance 
with which this argument is urged by men of high char- 
acter is the best possible evidence of the demoralising 
influence which the present state of the law exercises. Let us 
suppose that the question at issue related to the prevention of 
such atrocities as those which were proved by the Trades- 
Union Commission to have been practised at Sheffield. What 
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would be thought of a workman who objected to any impedi- | the election must make their power very visible to themselves 
ent being placed in the way of Broadhead and his associates, | In Norfolk, the great proprietors made no fight, but gracefully 
on the score that if they were hindered from committing | accepted the tenants’ representative. In Cambridgeshire, the 
yaurder they would go to some other country, and English | gentry, though annoyed to spitefulness, did not venture to 
industry would be injured by the loss of so much skilled labour ¢ | send up their man to the poll. But in Shropshire, the families 
Certainly, the answer promptly and universally given would be, | which have hitherto nominated a representative resolved not to 
that if trade could only be kept alive by conniving at crimes of | give up their ascendancy without a struggle, carried the fight on 
this kind, it must be allowed to die. The gain to English com- gallantly, and though more than two thousand voters remained at 
merce derived from good workmen in the country would be more | the end of the day unpolled, were beaten by a majority of thirty- 
than outweighed by the injury to English morality involved in | seven. The insurrection has been successful, the farmers have 
according impunity to murder. The difference between this | returned their own man, and their political position in North 
imaginary case and the case against compulsory survey of ships, | Shropshire can never again become what it has been. The land- 
so far as it rests on the alleged injury to trade, is only a differ- | owners must henceforth defer to their opinion in the choice of 
ence of degree. It is not denied that some black-sheep among | candidates, even if they do not surrender permanently one of 
shipowners are in the habit of sending ships to sea with the the seats. A “meeting of county gentlemen” cannot again 
full knowledge that they will probably be lost, and with the | nominate a Member of whom the voters have scarcely heard. 
further knowledge that their loss will be due to their own un-| The result will greatly encourage the Dorsetshire farmers, and 
willingness to incur the cost of either repairing them or break- | the class everywhere, awakened to their power, and to the new 
ing them up. It does not matter whether these black-sheep are | independence which the ballot has conferred on them, may 
few or many; it isenough that they exist, that the law, as it stands insist, as they do already in Scotland, on going their own way, 
at present, does not prevent them from making money in this | choosing their own men, and exacting their own pledges, 
way, and that Mr. Plimsoll’s object is so to alter the law that} It is very possible that Liberals may not like that way for a 
it shall in future prevent them from doing so. These black- | time. The Tory tenant-farmers are not, as a rule, the electors 
sheep among shipowners are as much guilty of homicide as| to whom they would willingly trust the government of the 
Broadhead was, and if it would have been immoral to connive | country, They are less educated than the gentry, more limited 
at murderous rattening lest the prohibition of it should injure | in their views, and more disposed to think that their special, 
trade, it must be equally wrong to connive at the despatch of | and now not very important, manufacture has something divine 
unseaworthy ships lest the prohibition of it should injure|aboutit. They cannot divest themselves of the notion that 
trade. The arguments used by Mr. Rathbone and others | “land” has about it something which no other kind of mannu- 
would exclude from the Statute-book a whole department of | facturers’ * plant” has, that they ought to be “considered ” by 
protective legislation. Why does the law insist upon the walls | the State as in some sort its benefactors, and that in particu- 
of houses being built of a certain thickness? To be sure, | lar their business-risks are subjects for State benevolence, for 
without such a law, they might, perhaps, fall down as soon as| compensations and remissions of taxation, and “ encourage- 
their owner had recouped himself for his outlay; but why are | ments” generally. If a wall is pulled down as dangerous, the 
personal considerations of this kind to be attended to in the | owner bears the loss; but if a cow is killed as dangerous, the 
case of houses, if they are disregarded in the case of ships? | farmer must receive its price. Those are dangerous ideas, and 
Why is not adulterated food suffered to be sold# A good|none the less so because they are held so honestly, that a 
deal of capital is invested in it; but the law in this instance | typical man like Mr, Clare Read, a farmer of the very best 
chooses to disregard this fact, and decrees that any one who | class, holds himself justified in weakening a Government he 
sells food so adulterated as to be injurious to health shall be | approves rather than allow it to * neglect” the suppression of 
liable to punishment. Yet adulterated food does not do half | a cattle disease. We should fear, if farmers’ representatives 
or a quarter the mischief that rotten ships may do. So, again, | had a majority, that taxation would become less just, that Pro- 
with the sale of poisons. The trade in them might be a good | tection would be less firmly repudiated, that war, which instantly 
deal brisker, if no hindrances were interposed in the way of | raises all prices of agricultural produce, would be less carefully 
distributing them. There is something unreasonable in| avoided. They would, in fact, be Tory Meimbers, more rigidly 
saying to a druggist, “ You must not sell that bottle of landanum | forbidden to learn anything than Tory Members are now. But, 
or strychnine, because it may be used to destroy life,” and | nevertheless, as the farmers are legally the electors, it is well 
standing by unmoved while a shipowner sends ship after ship | that they should be free, that representation should be genuine, 
to sea in a condition which, except by a miracle, must inevi-| that the farmers, like every other class, should be educated by 
tably destroy life. If we are to go on allowing rotten ships to | political experience. They will learn by-and-by, when inde- 
go to sea, to the certain destruction of a large proportion of their | pendent, that they have many interests in common with the 
crews, because, if we prevent murder being done under the | Liberals, that just government does not benefit one party only, 
English flag, it will continue to be done under foreign flags, | and that the quiescent content which is the root of Toryism is 
and English trade will not get the benefit of it, let us, at least, | not the fitting attitude of struggling men. There is, indeed, at 
be consistent, and apply the same theory in every department | least one question upon which they and the Liberals are in 
of legislation. At present, greedy shipowners have a monopoly. | hearty sympathy, Mr. Bright’s watchword, County Reform,” 
Other traders who would equally like to fill their pockets at | appeals to them more strongly than it does to us. A Tory tenant- 
the cost of a few lives, now and then, are prevented from start- | farmer in North Shropshire has as much to do with the 
ing in the race. We submit that if murder is to be condoned, | government of his district as one of his own kine has to do with 
when it is done in the course of business and in the interest of | corn. He finds the manure, the taxes, and there his function 
trade, it should be equally condoned on land and at sea. ends. No tenant-farmer is made a magistrate, or decides on 
the raising and distribution of taxes, or guides a municipal 
council, or, till he has revolted, is consulted in the selection 
THE NORTH SHROPSHIRE ELECTION, of a representative. Ilis political right is only to do as he is 
HE direct importance of the North Shropshire Election is | bid as pleasantly as possible. No man suffers more keenly 
of a social rather than a political kind, but indirectly it | from the social wall which in England still divides classes, or 
may have much political importance too. In a party sense,/is bidden so openly to accept the subordinate position, 
there is little to choose between the defeated and the victorious | He raises game to his own hurt for others to shoot, 
candidate. Mr. Mainwaring was a thorough Tory, and would | is considered impertinent if he takes out a licence, and if he 
have voted steadily with Mr. Disraeli on all subjects; and | attends a county dinner is seated, in many counties at all events, 
Mr. Stanley Leighton is a thoreugh Tory, and will vote | and we presume in North Shropshire, without reference.to edu- 
steadily with Mr. Disraeli on all subjects in which | cation, character, or history, at a lower table. He is heartily 
the interests of tenant-farmers are not directly concerned. | disposed to alter all that, and whenever the Liberals bring 
Both gentlemen belong to the same caste, and we have not | forward their inevitable Land Bills, no extent of party feeling 
heard of any great difference in the amount of assistance which | will make the farmers hearty opponents. Upon other points 
they will bring to Parliamentary deliberations. But the re-| where they are more immovable, the Liberals must win, as in 
turn, like the election of Mr. Clare Read in Norfolk, and Mr. | other cases, by the slow process of educating reluctant minds, 
Rodwell in Cambridgeshire, and the movement now going) which they have not hitherto begun in earnest, because hitherto 
on in Dorset, shows that the tenant-farmers are tired of | the effort has been surplusage, the farmers not having been 
being “fine brute votes,” that they are anxious to be distinct | voters, but only the landlords’ funnels for passing their votes 
in their politics, that they can choose representatives of their | through. Once they are free, the niotive for addressing them 
own, and that when they have chosen them, they can, under | will arise, and there is no solid reason why they should never 
the ballot, carry them into the House. The circumstances of j be converted, The old yeomanry were Liberals and carried the 
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Reform Bill, and the farmers of Scotland are in their own! 


country the very backbone of the party. 

The most important result of the election is, however, still 
to state. It must diminish perceptibly the reluctance of the 
gentry to the extension of household suffrage into the counties. 
Their opposition to that reform is the only serious obstacle 
in its way. If the Whig landlords in particular were not 


afraid of it, and half inclined to throw out the heads of the | 


clergy as a peace-offering to avoid it, the Liberal party would | 
return to power in two years, and carry Mr. Bright’s suggested 
measures in spite of all that their adversaries could do, and 
probably by heavier majorities than those which carried the 
Irish Church Acts and the new Irish Tenure. ‘This fear | 
results at least as much from caste-feeling as political | 
apprehension. The landlords, Whig and Tory 
want to keep their ascendancy, to be an oligarchy in 
the counties, to avoid descent into the “dim, common 
multitude” of voters, to rule the country districts as they once 
ruled Great Britain. If, however, this rule is terminated, | 





the tenantry are to nominate the County Members, if the land- 

lords have already descended into mere voters, important only 

at an election, as at a hunt, when they can send in a great | 
subscription towards expenses, half the objection of the land- | 
lords to household suffrage will disappear. The householders 
may not be so independent. They cannot be more independent 
than the tenants, and may be much more amenable to social 
influence, position, and large means. It will be another leap 
in the dark, but the foot-hold cannot be more shaky than 
it is at present. At all events, the Whig landlords will think 
“+ we shall have a better chance, for when landlordism is extinct 
as a political power, we have still our distinctive principles to 
help us, which the Tory landlords for the present find of no 
use. They are beaten by their own party on caste grounds, 
and that cannot happen to us.” That is the line of thought 
which will suggest itself to many a Liberal with acres, as he 
reads of the North Shropshire election ; and if that experience 
is repeated, as it will be, county reform may become a hope, 
instead of an apprehension, The landlords, Whig or Tory, 
will not, of course, like county Councils, or village municipali- 
ties, or the raising and distributing of taxes by elected repre- 
sentatives, but they may put up with them rather than submit 
to so great a deduction from their influence in Parliament. 
After all, let rural institutions be made as popular as they 
may, their chance of being elected in their districts is the best, 
and they may prefer the toil and the worry to ostracism from 
power. <A few more elections like that for North Shropshire, 
and one of two things must happen. Either the Whigs must 
agree to support a Liberal County Reform, or Mr. Disraeli will 
whisper to his party that they had better control the details of an 
inevitable change. 





FRANCIS DEAK. 

HE death of Francis Deak deprives Hungary of her greatest 
statesman, at a time when such influence as his is 
perhaps as needful as ever. Among European celebrities there 
has been none whose career presents a more instructive lesson. 
Grasping firmly the essential principles which must preside at 
the maintenance of a composite Empire like Austro-Hungary, 
he never, in the most insolent hour of Centralist triumph, or 
the wildest excess of Nationalist extravagance, lost sight of the 
fundamental conditions on which alone a real, as distinguished 
from a technical, union of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Monarchies could be based. Between Metternich on the 
one side, and Kossuth on the other, he defended 
patriotism against the former, and loyalty against the latter. 


alike, | 





Convinced of the impolicy of separation, he recognised the 
necessity of Hungary to Austria and impressed upon his | 
countrymen the necessity of Austria to Hungary. Scornfully | 
repudiating the pretensions of a pseudo-dominant race to pro- | 
vincialise the life and dishonour the traditions of an ancient 
nationality, he opposed the same unbending resolution to the | 
bureaucrats and the butchers of Vienna. “ Official chicane | 


the sword and shield of the House of Hapsburg.” Patriots 
dismayed with difficulties took new life and confidence fro 
his bold applications of that proverbial counsel which bids the 
victims of violence watch the embarrassments of the wron 3 
doers for the opportunities of vengeance. Countless pages A 
Austrian history were his witness to the indispensable Services 
which Hungarian loyalty had rendered to the Empire, and 
though he had to wait long for the occasion of enforcin 
the reverse lesson on the Centralist usurpation, the shock | 
Solferino prepared, and the catastrophe of Sadowa secured the 
restoration of the independent constitution and liberties of the 
Magnates and the Commons of Hungary. 

No public career was ever more unstained by weaknesses or 
inconsistencies. From his cradle to his honoured grave, from 
his birth on October 13, 1803, at Séjhér, in the Comitat of 
Szalad—an ancient inheritance of the proud Catholic house 
of Deak—to his latest breath amid the profound sorrow of a 
widowed country, the life of the illustrious statesman who hag 
passed away can be followed without a single sentiment but 
growing respect and deepening admiration. Distinguished at an 
early age by the possession of talents which had been cultivated 
and fortified by the close study of law and political science in the 


College of Raab, Francis Deak turned his first attention to the 


performance of those duties of quasi-legislation which are in- 
cumbent on a Magyar country gentleman in the assemblies of 
his Comitat. His perspicuity and eloquence, set off by a 
liberality of ideas as welcome as uncommon, marked him out 
for the discharge of higher trusts and the exercise of nobler 
responsibilities, Elected to the Diet in 1832, he rose to the 
leadership of the Liberal Opposition before the dissolution of 
1836. It is interesting to recall that his first important sp2ech 
was an utterance of sympathy with Poland. Re-elected to the brief 
Legislature of 1839 and 1840, he earned the long hostility of the 
privileged noblesse and the undying confidence of the productive 
classes by his attitude towards the exemptions from taxation 
which were no less dear to the Magyar Magnates of the nine- 
teenth century than to the French Seigneurs of the pre-Revolu- 
tion era, The selfishness of the Magnates and the undeveloped 
liberties of the people deprived the rising statesman of a re- 
newal of the parliamentary dignity in the Diet of 1843. So 
far Deak and Kossuth were at one in their general policy, but 
from this moment Kossuth was to shoot for a time far ahead 
of the temperate Deak, but after kindling a flame which grew 
to a conflagration, was to fall into obscurity, a spent torch, 
while the influence of his more statesmanlike and more gener- 
ous rival, rising again above the horizon, became the light of a 
reinvigorated nation. 

That fateful March of the year 1848, which seemed to ring 
the death-knell of the Hapsburg rule, brought Deak once more 
to the surface and above the surface of politics. It was, indeed, 
a strange and almost incomprehensible time. In a moment the 
edifice of Metternichism had vanished. A students’ club shared 
with an armed populace the government of Vienna. The 
Italian provinces declared against the Tedesco, all treaties of 
1814 to the contrary notwithstanding. The bullets aimed at 
Prince Windischgriitz slew his wife in the terrible rising at 
Prague. The legislative independence of Hungary was pro- 
claimed at Buda-Pesth, and in the new Diet sat Deak as 
Minister of Justice in the Cabinet of the ill-fated and 
weak Batthyanyi. But while his colleagues, among whom the 
ascendancy of Kossuth quickly ripened to dictatorship, inclined 
more and more to extreme measures, Deak remained the man 
of Constitutional Reform. The Cabinet became accordingly 
no place for him, and in September he resigned his portfolio. 
Appointed one of the fruitless delegation sent to stay the 
march of the rallying Imperial troops at the end of the year, 
he withdrew altogether into private life, during the awful 
period when Magyar and Croat, Teuton and Moscovite, made 
red the soil of Hungary, nor did he appear again in the politi- 
cal arena until the opening of the new period of Constitutional 
agitation in 1860, It was still found that nothing had shaken 
either his moderation or his resolution. Exasperated by his 


can destroy nothing, despotic violence can found nothing ; the | country’s wrongs, yet apparently passionless in his proud and 
constitution which has been violated becomes immortal, the | indomitable patriotism, he confronted the hauteur of Austria 
national will which is in fetters is omnipotent to annul the | with the unruflled strength of a born king of men. If some 
obligations of tyranny.” This was his answer to the foreign | sparks of irrepressible fire were sometimes forced from him, 1t 


“It is not good to despair of co-operation while was like that collision of flint and steel which leaves the metal 
wise | unaffected and impenetrable as _ before. 


coercion, u : 
Yet was his a large 


one chance remains for conciliation. It is not 


to risk the hazards of isolation so long as there is one|and generous sympathy, and amid his countrymen there 
hope that union can be combined with independence.” | welled up springs of warm emotion which showed that Francis 
This was his answer to the domestic revolution. Rulers | Deak was as true and simple a Magyar as any of them all. 
hesitating between two courses heard from his lips the en-| Pity it was, that while maintaining his countrymen in their 
couragement fraught with warning: “ A contented Hungary is | proper attitude towards their Austrian fellow-subjects, he 
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did not recall more effectually to that haughty race that 
within the nominal bounds of St. Stephen’s kingdom there 
were other nationalities besides the sons of Arpad, and that 
the nationalism which demands should be as ready to grant 
‘ustice and equality. Yet, perhaps, it is unjust to blame Deak 
for not having made a Tisza impossible. As it was, he did 
more than had seemed even conceivable, and on Thursday the 
Sovereign and the nation whom he reconciled, knelt, bowed in 
common grief, before the tomb of the common benefactor of 
Dynasty and People. 





LORD PENZANCE’S FIRST JUDGMENT. 


ORD PENZANCE’S first judgment will give those of 
the public who understand matters ecclesiastical, great 
confidence in his fairness and sagacity. He takes care 
not to enter on those questions which cannot be properly 
reviewed except by the Court of Appeal, yet his judgment 
gives us the impression that had he been entrusted with the 
review of the law of the Purchas Judgment, he would, on some 
points at least, have set it aside. That, however, is a mere 
impression, and may be a false one,—may be due, in fact, to 
our own very strong conviction that the Purchas Judgment was 
legally weak, partly for want of an argument on the side of the 
Defendant, and partly for want of that minute historical know- 
ledge which discussions of that sort certainly demand. On the 
points, however, which he does decide, Lord Penzance seems 
to us to keep well between the opposite dangers,—that of being 
guided by policy instead of by the letter of the law, and that 
of failing to interpret the letter of the law by reference to 
those wide, practical considerations to which in England the 
letter of our law almost always has reference. 

The first question which Lord Penzance had to decide was 
the question as to the solitary Communion,—a matter to some 
extent complicated by the requirements of an obsolete rubric. 
Almost every Angliczn priest in England gives the Com- 
munion without knowing with any certainty how many of 
those present may or may not choose to join in it; and though 
in ordinary churches, as a rule, all who stay do join in it, and 
it is the mark of a Ritualist place of worship when spectators 
remain who do not communicate, still the rubric which ordains 
that intending communicants shall signify their names the day 
before, is practically obsolete, and therefore the Incumbent of 
St. Peter's, Folkestone, had no more means of knowing how 
many would communicate on the day of the solitary Com- 
munion than any other clergyman in whose church the prac- 
tice of remaining as spectators of the celebration of the 
Eucharist, prevails. Still, the difficulty in this case was but the 
measure of the tact and good-sense which the Dean of Arches 
displayed, The Rubric forbidding Communions “except four, 
or three at the least, communicate with the priest” is explicit, 
and of course, though in churches where it is not the 
custom for spectators to stay, the clergyman may have 
quite adequate grounds for expecting enough communicants 
to satisfy the rubric without asking questions, it becomes 
the duty of a clergyman who has not that guarantee for his 
expectations to take some other mode of securing himself 
against a transgression of the law. In this case, it is pretty 
clear that Mr. Ridsdale was not even particularly anxious 
to obey it. He entered on the celebration, according to 
his own evidence, as given in his re-examination, “ without 
any positive expectation one way or the other.” It is clear, 
then, that he felt no moral confidence even that the Rubric 
would not be disobeyed. But clearly he was bound to feel 
such confidence, unless he could have pleaded, as he might 
have done in relation to the order that intending communi- 
cants should give notice on the previous day of their 
intention, that universal custom had made it obsolete. 
There was no real difficulty in sending round to know the 
intentions of the worshippers. The English Church insists 
much on the social character of the service, in order, no doubt, 
to make it clear that the rite does not consist in homage to 
the consecrated elements, but in the recognition of Christ’s | 
life and death as the bond between man and man. Nor does 
any one pretend that this guarantee has ever fallen into disuse. 
Mr. Ridsdale, therefore, ought to have taken care to have “a 
positive expectation, one way or the other,” and was only war- 
ranted in celebrating the service, if he had good grounds for 
expecting three or more communicants. It will hardly be 
contended, we think, after perusing Lord Penzance’s reasons 
for his decision on this point, that any injustice was done to 
him in the judgment. 


remains—namely, whether “ ornaments” should be allowed in 
English Churches, which there is every reason to believe may 
be treated as something more than ornaments,—namely, as 
entering, in some degree, into the worship, and directly exciting 
the adoration of the worshipper. Lord Penzance accepted the 
judgment on the Exeter Reredos as finally deciding that ecclesias- 
tical ornaments, even though involving sculptured figures, are 
permissible in Churches, so long as there is no reason to appre- 
hend any abuse in the direction of what used to be called at the 
time of the Reformation, idolatry, He admitted that this 
‘idolatry ’ has never consisted, even in well-instructed Roman 
Catholic churches, in the real worship of “images.” The Roman 
Catholic theory only accepts the painted or sculptured form as 
an assistance to the mental act of devotion, but then this was 
precisely what the Reformers condemned, and what the Articles 
of the Church evidently regard as likely to lead devotion into 
a completely wrong track. The Twenty-second Article expressly 
says that “the Romish doctrine concerning worshipping and 
adoration, as well of images as of reliques,” is “ a fond thing, 
vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scrip- 
ture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God.” Now, 
the Romish doctrine is tolerably explicit,—that the image 
or picture helps the mood of adoration, and is in some 
way, therefore, rightly involved in the spiritual act. And 
this view the English Church condemns as false, and even “ re- 
pugnant to the Word of God.” Whether the Church be right, 
—whether, even if it was right in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, there is still serious danger of the same kind as 
was then apprehended,—is not a question for Lord Penzance. 
All he has to decide is, whether in the case of a particular 
crucifix or other adornment of the Church, adornment is the 
only object, or whether abuse of the symbol in the sense 
feared by the Church when she drew up the Twenty- 
second Article is still possible. Lord Penzance holds that in 
the case of a crucifix placed prominently above the screen, 
there may be still danger of its assuming too supersti- 
tious an importance in the minds of the ignorant, and he 
is not satisfied that in this particular case it had been 
placed there solely for the purpose of artistic ornaménta- 
tion. Holding thus, of course Lord Penzance was right in 
ordering its removal. Whether he was right in anticipating these 
dangers from the presence of crucifixes in a church any more 
than from stained-glass pictures of the Crucifixion in the 
windows of the same church is, of course, very questionable, 
It is a question of the extent of popular ignorance and popular 
superstition. For our own parts, we should not dream that, in 
any church where superstitious adoration was not directly 
inculeated, the crucifix would be at all more dangerous than 
the cross. Moreover, the distinction which Lord Penzance 
draws between the artistic decoration of a church, and the use 
of any part of that decoration to assist worship, is certainly 
an exceedingly fine one. We suppose almost every one 
has either himself felt, or has at least encountered in multi- 
tudes the feeling, that grand churches, nobly ornamented, 
foster devotion. If so, every perceived element in that orna- 
mentation is to some extent “involved,” to use Lord Pen- 
zance’s expression, in the act of devotion, and it is clearly 
most difficult to say whether the mode in which it is so 
involved lies within the meaning of the condemnation 
passed by the Twenty-second Article, or outside it. For 
our own parts, we have no _ belief in idolatry of 
the image-worshipping kind, in any country of Northern 
Europe at all. There is plenty of idolatry amongst us, 
but it is of a much more subtle kind, consisting in the dis- 
position to be content with lower conceptions of God, while 
higher are really within our reach ; but of any disposition to lose 
God in paintings or images, instead of being carried up by 
these things—so far as they really do stimulate devotion— 
to God, we don’t suppose there is much left, at least in 
Northern Europe. Still it is a question of judgment, 
and Lord Penzance’s judgment is naturally influenced, and 
we suppose rightly influenced, by the tendency shown in 
Ritualistic Churches to lay a sort of stress which is any- 
thing but merely artistic on these crucifixes and pictures 
of Veronica and delineations of other fabulous incidents 
in the story of the Crucifixion, and to regard them as 
of the first importance for the education of the poor. Of 
course, the danger, if danger there be, depends on the sort 
of importance attached to these things; and of course, if 
the importance attached to them by any of our clergy is 





| very great, Judges like Lord Penzance will see real danger 


that these sensuous stimulants of worship may recover some 





But the more important part of Lord Penzance’s judgment 


of their mediwval significance. We cannot say that we 
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really fear it. 
quite right to pronounce against the legitimacy of ornaments 
which appear to endanger the loyalty of the people to the more 
spiritual worship of the Reformed Church. As to its tone, 
Lord Penzance’s judgment was throughout sober, cautious, and 
discriminating. 





MR. MARTINEAU ON MATERIALISM. 

ROFESSOR TYNDALL'S reply in the November number of 
P the Contemporary Review to Mr. Martineau’s criticisms on 
some of the positions of his Belfast address in 1874, has elicited 
a rejoinder from Mr, Martineau in the new number of the same 
periodical, which in the clearness of its positions and the precision 
of its reasoning, should, at least, protect him against any reitera- 
tion of Professor Tyndall’s accusation of want of lucidity in his 


style, and want of accuracy in his apprehensions of the | 


issues discussed between them. Indeed, to those who look not 


so much at the descriptions of physical phenomena referred to | 


for purposes of illustration, as at the exposition of the intel- 
lectual assumptions involved in the scientific description of 
these phenomena, and the rational inferences drawn from them, it 
will appear, as we ventured to intimate in commenting on Pro- 
fessor ‘Tyndall’s paper in the November Contemporary, that the 
charge of vagueness of conception and looseness of exposition 


may be made with much more truth against his own presentation | 
Indeed, we defy any | 


of the case than against Mr. Martineau’s. 
one to apprehen‘ clearly what it is that Professor Tyndall meant 
to assert, when he derived all the various elaborate forms of life 
now existing from what he called the “ potency” of matter, and 
what it is, on the other hand, that he was angry with his op- 
ponents for supposing that he meant to assert and earnestly pro- 
tested that he refused to assert. If we are not mistaken, 
he will find that Mr. Martineau had a much clearer concep- 
tion than he himself had of the intellectual creed shadowed 
forth in the Belfast address; nor need he be much abashed 
by the discovery, since it has been one of Mr. Martineau's 
chief works in life to discriminate accurately between the philo- 
sophical significance of various systems of thought, while it has 
been his own duty chiefly to push forward science rather than to 
analyse its logic, or to distinguish sharply its fundamental assump- 
tions from the rationale of the methods it pursues and the con- 
clusions which it gathers. At the same time, when the purport 
of a popular address such as that given at Belfast is distinctly 
philosophical, as distinguished from merely scientific, when it 
deals boldly with the great question of origin, and calmly relegates 
religion to the sphere of emotion, bidding it beware of meddling 
with the realm of knowledge, it is not perhaps too much to 
expect. that the thinker who delivers it should have a clearer 
grasp of the belief he is endeavouring to spread than Professor 
Tyndall appears to have had in his Presidential address at the 
British Association. It will be, we believe, the destiny of that 
picturesque survey of the achievements and claims of Science to 
make converts to a system of Materialism which it is, to say the 
least, doubtful whether Professor ‘Tyndall has ever held, and 
tolerably clear that he never accurately understood. 

Materialism may be practically defined as the philosophy which 
lavishes on the elementary material agencies discovered to be at 
work in the universe, the wonder and admiration which all 
religious creeds reserve for the Mind by which the believers in 
these creeds assume that those material agencies are moulded and 
expanded till they produce the results which we all see. Now, 
whether Professor Tyndall really intended to imply that this 
wonder and admiration ought to be lavished on those material 


atoms which contain, according to him, ‘the promise and | 
potency of every form of life,” or whether, as we somewhat | 


incline to believe, he intended us to suspend our judgments 
absolutely as to the proper object of this wonder and ad- 


miration,—in fact, wished us to indulge the emotion without | 
the j 


defining any object for it at all, while we studied 
forms in which this feeling would be apt to express itself, if 


the intellect refused to come to any decision as to the proper 


object of the emotion,—it would be a rash thing to affirm with | 
In criticising Professor Tyndall's thesis | 


any sort of confidence. 
that human emotion, not knowledge, is the true foundation for 
a religions philosophy, Mr. Martineau had replied that so soor 
as emotion proved empty, he hoped we should stamp it out, 
and get rid of it. On this Professor Tyndall brought a charge 
against Mr. Martineau, that he was kicking away the only founda- 
tion of his own faith. Mr. Martineau, as we understand him, 
now rejoins that he did not in the least intend to depreciate 





But as Lord Penzance does, he is evidently | 


the testimony which emotion may supply to the existence ofa 
real object for it, but that what he meant to say was, that if 
the emotion is felt without a real object for it, if it makes us 
indulge in illusions as to an object which does not exist, if in 
eo - . . ’ ’ 
fact, it wraps us in a world of phantasm, instead of guiding ug 
. “ye . i] 
safely amid the realities of life, then, and then only, he hoped we 
|might stamp it out. If, on the contrary, it be only a sign of 
. . 2 S 
something real, though as yet imperfectly apprehended, above 
and beyond us, then our effort ought to be to get a solid grasp 
. . . . . ’ 
as far as our faculties admit, of the reality which arouses these 
emotions, but not to indulge them in the dark without any 
conviction that such an object really exists :— 

“It is for ‘emotion’ with a vacuum within, and floating in vacuo 
without, charged with no thought and directed to no object, that I 
avow distrust; and if there be an ‘ over-shadowing awe ’ from the mere 
sense of a blank consciousness and an enveloping darkness, I can gee 
in it no more than the negative condition of a religion yet tocome. In 
human psychology, feeling, when it transcends sensation, is not without 
| idea, but is a type of idea; and to suppose ‘an inward hue and tempe- 
| rature,’ apart from any ‘object of thought,’ is to feign the impossible, 
Colour must lie upon form, and heat must spring from a focus, and de- 
clare itself upon a surface. If by ‘ referring religion to the region of 
emotion’ is meant withdrawing it from the region of truth, and letting 
it pass into an undulation in no medium and with no direction, T must 
decline the surrender. In thus refusing support from ‘empty emotion,’ 
Tam said to ‘kick away the only philosophic foundation on which it is 
| possible to build religion.’ Professor Tyndall is cortaiuly not exacting 
| from his builders about the solidity of his ‘foundation ;’ and it can be 
| only a very light and airy architecture, not to say an imaginary one, 
that can spring from such base; and perhaps it does not matter that it 
should be unable to face the winds. Nor is the inconsistency involved 

1 this statement less surprising than its levity. Religion, it appears, 
| has a ‘philosophical foundation.’ But ‘philosophy’ investigates the 
| ultimate ground of cognition and the organic unity of what the severa’ 
| Sciences assume. And a ‘philosophical foundation’ is a logitima 
| first principle for some one of these; it is a cognitive beginning—a 
| eaten of ulterior guesita—and nothing but a science can have it, 

Religion, then, must be an organism of thought. Yet it is precisely 
in denial of this that my censor invents his new ‘foundation.’ Here, 
| he tells us, we know nothing, we can think nothing; the intellectual 
| life is dum) and blank ; we do but blindly feel. How can a structure 
| without truth repose on philosophy in its foundation?” 


Ie 
1! 
| 


| 'l'o this we cannot conceive any reply, unless it be that emotion may 
be properly aroused by even an unknown cause, when we contem- 
plate the magnitude of the effects produced by it,—which is true, 
| so long as the emotion is limited to one of pure surprise and de- 
| sire to sound what is nevertheless not to be sounded. But then 
| if it be so limited, it is quite certain that no religion can ever be 
| got out of it. A religion, if it be a religion in anything but name, 
| implies moral trust in something, but moral trust is wholly un- 
| warrantable, if all that we see can be even more securely referred 

to matteras ‘‘ the promise and potency of every form of life,” than 
it can to any ulterior spiritual cause beyond matter which gave 
matter this ‘* promise,” and implanted in it, so far as it can be 
said to contain, this ‘‘ potency.” Mr. Martineau’s argumentation 
| in his new essay is wholly devoted to showing that in no 
}sense can the higher forms of life be really educed out 
lof the lower, unless you already assume as latent in the 





| lower, the fullness of power which is eventually expressed in the 
|higher. He analyses with great force and precision the real 
|assumptions of the atomic theory, so far only as the che- 
mistry of the universe is supposed to be implicitly contained 
in its mechanics, and shows, as it seems to us unanswerably, that 
the only sense in which qualitative differences are explicable by 
the assumption of differences in the bare form and motion of 
otherwise homogencous atoms, is a sense in which the hypothesis 
does not in the least explain the qualities thus resulting, but only 
finds for us a valuable scientific test and measure of their exist- 
' ence and their intensity,—just as the assumption as to the length 

of different waves of light, while it gives us a test and measure of 
' the different colours, and enables us to predict the results of 
interferences, does not in the least explain the sensation of 
colour, any more than the expansion of the mercury or the 
| spirit in the tube of a thermometer, while it measures for us 
| the intensity of heat, gives us the slightest explanation of the 
sensations which accompany the various gradations of that 
/heat in our own frames. Show, if you can, that the chemical 
'qualities of a substance might be connected with the as- 
sumed form and vibratory velocities of the atoms of which 
it is composed, yet this only means that you have discovered 
‘certain uniform criteria of the relation between mechanical and 

chemical phenomena, by the help of which you can predict the 
‘latter from the study of the former. Does that make it at all 

more philosophical to say that the latter are contained in the 
'former? Is the quality which we call heat (of sensation), in any 
| way latent in the criterion which leads us to expect it? Is the 
| beauty of the flower latent in the seed, even in conjunction with 
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the earth and air and moisture which lend that seed the consti- 
guents of its growth? If so, as Mr. Crosskey, of Birmingham, 


finely put it in the masterly sermon which he preached before the , 


British Association last August at Bristol,* ‘‘in the attempt to 
reduce ‘spirit’ to ‘ matter,’ matter is itself transfigured and be- 
comes spirit.” Or to quote the passage more at length :— 


«The words ‘promise’ and ‘potency,’ as used by Tyndall, do not 
exclude intellectual action or describe an imagined physical substitute 
for a ‘Father in heaven.’ ‘Potency’—for what? Power exercised ac- 
cording to method is equivalent to power guided by controlling thought 
—and where there is controlling thought, the Lord of the Heavens and 
the earth is near at hand. In the last analysis matter itself disappears 
in any tangible sense, and force alone remains. What is forco restricted 
to definite combinations, but the expression of a determining will? 
When ‘promise’ is connected with ‘ potency,’ there must be that fore- 
easting of the future of which we know nothing except as a mental act. 
If qualities commonly described as mental are referred to the ‘ promise 
and potency’ associated with ‘matter,’ mind is not degraded to matter, 
but matter is uplifted to mind. The tendency of philosophical 
materialism is not to scepticism, but to idealism. The resolution of 
matter into force, and the attribution to force of those mighty qualities, 
connected with ordered intelleetual action, render the phenomena of 
the universe the manifestation of an authority possessed of every char- 
acteristic the Christian ascribes to his God. In the attempt to reduce 
‘spirit’ to ‘matter,’ matter is itself transfigured and becomes spirit.” 


To apply the same argument in a particular case,—in what sense 
can the ‘‘ struggle for existence,” which Mr. Darwin has found to 
be so efficient a cause in superseding lower by higher forms of life, 
—in other words, in producing a “ survival of the fittest,”— be 


said to contain the “‘ promise and potency” of the higher forms | 


of human pity and sympathy, except only in this, that as a 
matter of fact, the one can be traced back in lineal descent 
to the other, though it so far transcends and indeed disguises 
the features of its ancestor, that the two are more like deadly 
antagonists than near relations? You can trace the steps of 
the descent, but it is mere folly to say in this case that the 
antecedent in any true sense carried within it the essential life 
of the consequent. And so, too, what spiritualists maintain, they 
maintain on strictly rational grounds. Man, as a speculative being, 
finds it reasonable to recognise in such transformations as these 
the moulding power of a Mind which sees the end from the 
beginning, rather than the magic transformations of a force 
which is always adding to its own conquests, without any pre- 
tence of being guided by the intellectual plan of a conqueror, 


and which is always improving on its former achievements | 


without any standard by which to measure the better and 
the worse, or any goal at which its endeavours are aiming. 
To go back once more to the atomic theory, with which Mr. 
Martineau in this paper has chiefly dealt, it seems to us that he 
has really justified Sir John Herschel and Professor Clerk Max- 
well in their assertion that even assuming the atomic hypothesis 
to be so elaborated and established as to account for the phe- 
nomena of chemistry,—which as yet it is far from being,—the 
atoms so assumed must be regarded as resembling much more 
closely ‘‘ manufactured articles,”—i.c., articles full of properties 
carefully induced in them,—than those bare and blank units 
of solidity which the true materialistic hypothesis requires. In 
other words, the different atoms must already be distinguished 
by such remarkable differences of form and capacity for vibration, 
that it is certainly not wonderful that they result in different 
qualitative properties, if they result in qualitative properties at all. 


Yet the fact that difference inform and vibratory character, isa note | 


of some coming difference of quality, remains just as inexplicable, 
and as in need of a philosophic assumption to explain it, as the 
fact that the law of conflict and competition ultimately results in a 


law of sympathy and compassion. ‘No connection,” says Mr. | 


Crosskey, in the admirable sermon to which we have already 
referred, ‘‘that may be established between the act of thinking 
and the peculiarities of our bodily organisation, can alter the 
fact that to exist as beings capable of thought and moved by 
passion, implies relationships which the elements into which our 
flesh and blood may be resolved, do not share.” And till Pro- 
fessor Tyndall can show that it is not a more legitimate intel- 
lectual inference to refer the less to the greater, than it is to refer 
the greater to the less, he will hardly be able to justify his own 
strange teaching that religion is concerned only with the region 
of emotion, and that he who tries to evolve a religious creed from 
the operations of ail the higher faculties of man, instead of from 
mere blind feeling, is on a false scent, in which he will only 


mislead mankind, and prepare for himself a heavy disappoint- | 


ment, 





* The Religious Worth and Glory of Scientific Research. A Discourse delivered in 
the Lewin's Mead Chapel, Bristol, on Sunday, August 29th, 1875, on occasion of the 
Forty-fifth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. By 
Henry William Crosskey, F.G.S. London: Whitfield. 





THE DEALERS IN OLD -CHINA, 

T is difficult even for a comparative stranger to walk about 
West London without noticing the extraordinary number of 
_curiosity-shops, and especially shops dealing in old china and old 
| brass, which have recently sprung up, while habitués wonder daily 
how their owners contrive to exist. Formerly confined to a few 
secluded quarters, like Wardour Street, Hanway Yard, Hemmings 
Row, and streets of the same kind, generally very retiring 
thoroughfares, with a good deal of foot-traffic, they have now in- 

| vaded every street in which shops are allowed, until they may be 
counted in hundreds, half-a-dozen sometimes suddenly appearing 
together. Many of them seem rich in goods, many exceedingly 
poor, and a few absolutely poverty-stricken, their owners appar- 
ently expecting to make a living out of the sale of a few bits of 
| china, old brasses, and other duds, which twenty years ago would 
/have been retailed by the marine-store shops. The purchaser 
| who enters to chaffer for any article in the window finds himself 
| usually in the presence of a woman who talks with absurd volu- 
| bility, tells inconsistent fibs as if she enjoyed the telling, and 
would find any modicum of truth exxuwyant, and often exhibits in 
the course of five minutes profound and even amazing ignorance 

| of the articles she is selling. When the deal—which is transacted 
in the Oriental or Italian, and not in the English way, with endless 
haggling and protestations, and little historiettes, and exhibitions of 
articles which you do not want, and statements of the price she has 
given, and pointings to the auction-number on the article, which 
| tells you nothing, and is often a forgery—approaches to a close, a 
| second person advances, who has held aloof from the lying, who 
j really scems to know something, who is sparing of words, but 
| who finally clinches the bargain, which then proceeds in an 
ordinary business way. Of course it is the rage for “ curios,” and 
especially for china, which supports all these people, but extra- 
' ordinary as that rage is—and it is more like a mania than a taste, 
thousands of persons making themselves unhappy till they have 
a few “choice” specimens of something the merit of which 
they scarcely perceive —their number would be far less than 
it is, were it not for the fact explained at a trial for re- 
‘ceiving stolen goods which has been going on in London 
|for the last few weeks. A dealer was accused—falsely, the 
jury thought, and the probability is they were right—of buying 
some stolen china, knowing it to have been stolen. As usual, 
| the prosecution relied a good deal on the disparity between the 
| price the dealer had given and the price he had asked, and in 
| most cases there is no getting over that evidence, A man who 
| buys a gold snuff-box for a guinea, and sells it for £20, is either 
| knowingly cheating the seller by representing the box as 
| gilt-metal, or he is buying with a full knowledge that 
|the seller is either a thief, or a swindler, The dealer in 
this case had, however, a complete answer. The very business 
of the curio-dealers is “ picking up” things for shillings which they 
afterwards sell for pounds, or scores of pounds, to particular 
customers. Sometimes they buy out of a knowledge that, within 
| limits which we can see, but which we confess we are puzzled 
| coumantoty to define, they have a right to use. ‘The china-cup, 
| say, is worth intrinsically a sovereign, but it has on it a mark 
| which shows that it came from a certain hand, and is, therefore, 
in connoisseurs’ eyes, cheap at ten pounds; or it has another, 
proving it to have been manufactured in a certain Emperor's 
reign, three centuries ago, and is therefore worth fifty; or 
finally, it is one of a set of which only five exist, and is there- 
| fore worth £200, It is hard to say why a dealer in china should 
not utilise knowledge like that, as a dealer in Stocks utilises 
his political information, or a dealer in, say, sarsaparilla utilises his 
experience that the stuff looks rotten long before it is much in- 
jured. At all events, he docs utilise it, and now and then picks 
up a specimen which, if carried to the right people—whom, by the 
way, the poor seller does not know—yiclds him not so much a profit 
asa prize. He does not make a hundred per cent., but ten thou- 
sand per cent., in a few days. Of course such coups are rare, as 
coups are rare at the gaming-table; but the small dealer who 
knows lives always in hopes of making one, haunts auctions, 
deals with sailors, and makes forays, sometimes wonder- 
fully successful, into remote country places, where in past 
years careful housewives have accumulated china, (We are 
, told, and mention the statement for the benefit of any dealer 
who may read these lines, and feel sore under them, that 
the best chance left him in Great Britain of a real “ find” is 
| among the farmhouses of the West Coast of Scotland, where it 
| was, about a century ago, a “ way” to buy Chinese china from 
| the sailors, and where the people would regard breaking a piece 
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of china as a sign of impending misfortune.) He is not looking | considered reasonable. At all events, if the very rich choose this for, 
out for thieves, but for ignorant people who do not yet know that | of waste, let not men with moderate means flatter themselves at 
** sweet colour ” will redeem any ugliness of pattern, who cannot | their knowlege will protect them from all loss. Their knowlede 
understand why a unique specimen should be worth its weight in | will not help them more than others’ ignorance to the price ye 
gold five times over, and who are not yet aware how very sich | china in 1900, now only twenty-four years hence. One touch of 
some of the foolish are. Very often, however, the dealer does | national misfortune, one year’s stoppage of trade, one short serieg 
not know accurately what he is buying or selling either, and then | of calamities a little heavier than those of 1866, and rare china 
he always goes on the plan which suggests to the police that heisa | will have, for a year at all events, no value at all. Manias of 
receiver of stolen goods, He always buys in shillings, and makes long | that kind never survive a sharp and perceptible interruption, 

shots at a selling price, asking, if you obviously know nothing, a 
merely arbitrary price, fixed by some calculation in his own mind 


or his need of money; butif he thinks you know a little, some extra- | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
| 

















yagant sum, He may be right and the specimen worth money, 
and he can tell from your manner if he is; and if he is wrong, he has 
only to ask somebody else in the back-parlour, and return, to 
acknowledge with grim cheerfulness a total mistake, not in his | Srr,—Underlying the letters of your two correspondents, “E, §,” 
price—that would be inartistic lying—but in the auction-number | and “ R. 8. D.,” there appears to me to be a very serious fallacy, It 
on the article. ‘It was 85, not 80, and is gone to Ealing, | is this,—that by them all denominations of those who call them. 
to show a gentleman who will give £50 for it. No, 80 is/| selves Christians are held to be in a position of perfect and 
only £2.” In trade of this sort there is, to the men engaged in | absolute equality, no matter whether the opinions they hold are, 
it, all the excitement of gambling and all the excitement of busi- | from a Churchman’s point of view, true or false, in accordance 
ness, both enhanced by the certainty that they will, in course of | with, or in opposition to, the spirit of Christianity. It is this, 
time, pick up in all sorts of ways the knowledge which will put | Sir, which, as it seems to me, makes it impossible for a Churchman 
them above the necessity of making shots. Even then their | to take what is called a ‘“ statesmanlike ” view of this and other 
profits or prize-takings will depend on their knowledge of the | kindred questions. ‘The statesman considers all kinds of Christian 
‘‘ right channels,” as they say—that is, of the men who are able | sectsto be very much alike; he holds that the work they do is, on the 
and willing to ‘‘ collect” at great prices—and there is no trade | whole, beneficial to the State, and he therefore desires that they 
where the dealers are so anxious to attract wealthy buyers, or so | should be tolerated, and even protected ; but as to whether these 
pertinacious in secking introductions. In none is there so much | various religious bodies are Methodist or Baptist, Episcopalian or 
chance, and in none is the talent for acting, for being silent, and | Quakerish, Unitarian or High Calvinist, as to this he cares not 
for chaffering, on which such men pride themselves, called so fully | one straw. Each body, he thinks, is useful; each, therefore, 
into play. must be protected. But the Churchman’s view of the matter is, 
We wonder when this particular china-mania will end. There | of course, utterly different. He believes that the national Church is 
are a thousand people in London at this moment who are giving | a standing protest against the many forms of error which these 
prices for specimens of china which would only be justified if they | various sects are teaching. He believes that he is bound to uphold 
in every possible way the doctrines of his Church, and to discounte- 
nance and oppose all strange and erroneous teaching. He believes 
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were jewels, or pictures, or rare books, or things the value of 
which could only decline with a general decline in rich men’s 
purchasing-power ; and the chances are that if they are not buying | that though he is bound to show Christian charity towards those 
simply to possess for a time what no one else possesses, they are | who differ from him, he is still more bound to uphold and to con- 
blundering horribly. Fine china will always have a value. The taste | tend for what he believes to be the truth. ‘This, then, is my 
for beautiful colour in particular has been born in the West, is | answer to the appeal which your correspondent, ‘ R. 8. D.,” makes 
being gratified on every hand, sometimes in the most outrageous | to me,—I remember that a certain distinguished writer in a certain 
ways—there is an account this week in the Daily News of the | familiar volume tells his friends not to receive into their houses 
slaughter of the ‘*ruby humming-bird,” a living gem, which is | and not to bid God-speed to any who hold or teach erroneous 
enough to make a naturalist ery with rage—and it will no more | doctrines ; and relying on this advice, I hold it to be more in 
die here than it has died in Asia, where the conditions of climate | accordance with the spirit of Christianity to oppose this Burials 
being favourable to its birth, it has lived three thousand years; | Bill, which would legalise within our Churchyards the services 
but that is no exeuse for a mania like this, The taste for colour | of those who, as I believe, hold and teach erroneous doctrines, 
is not necessarily ruinous. People will always give reasonable | than to support such a Bill. We Church-people gladly admit that 
sums for fine china, as they will for fine bulbs, but they will only | many Nonconformist bodies are doing good and noble work 
give unreasonable sums while the passion lasts. Mr. Wertheimer, | amongst us ; we honour their zeal, we respect their self-denying 
the dealer who gave evidence last week, must be right about that. | earnestness and devotion, but we cannot conscientiously allow 
Nine-tenths of the china bought now has no charm what- | them, holding, as we believe them to hold, erroneous doctrines, 
ever beyond a perfection of subdued colour, the influence of | to officiate in the burying-grounds of our parish churches. 

which will depart as men become accustomed to it, and which, But in real, sober truth, is not this present agitation about the 
as we believe, is not only imitable, but capable of repetition. | burial question simply a political dodge on the part of the 
There is no subtlety of genius in the Chinese blue, that it should | Liberation Society? Is not the alleged grievance infinitesimally 
never be repeated, and once it is repeated—once, that is, its | small? The great bulk of Nonconformists—say, two-thirds of the 
peculiar and, we admit, very beautiful effect, has been fully | whole—live in our large towns, where they are amply supplied 
caught and made familiar—the mania-prices will drop down. | with cemeteries; of the remaining one-third, a very large propor- 
We do not mean that Messrs. Minton or anybody else | tion have burying-grounds attached to their chapels, and even in 
will exactly reproduce blue china two centuries old, still | those outlying parishes where the churchyard is alone available 
less Kaga or Satsuma ware of 1400, but they will pro- for the burial of Nonconformists, has it ever been asserted or 
duce an identical effect on the eye, will satisfy as completely | proved that any but the smallest fraction of them object to the 
that particular shade or inflection of the connoisseur’s appreciation | touching and beautiful words of the Church’s burial service? Were 
of beauty, and when that is done, the possibility of unique pos- | there no cemeteries in our large towns, and no Dissenting burial- 
session in any pleasant sense will be over, and the wild prices | grounds in hundreds of our country villages, there would be some 
will be heard of no more. ‘The value of diamonds has endured | ground for complaint, but as things now are, I say that the 
for ages, and will probably survive all imitations. But it would | grievance is a very small one. Every year, also, it will grow 
not survive the discovery of a method of making diamonds, and | smaller still, for our churchyards are being gradually filled up and 
this, probably impossible in the case of the jewel, is certain in | closed, and cemeteries are being established even in country 
the case of every varicty of china not dependent for its value | districts. Does the alleged grievance bear any proportion at all 
on the picture placed upon it by a man of genius. We | to thestrife and ill-feeling which political Dissenters, hand-in-hand 
look upon a ‘fall in old china” as certain, not only from | with the Secularists, are now stirring up? 

the laws which produce and govern fashion, but from this} One last word. I am one of those who would make very great 
other law, that a want of the eye fully and incessantly satisfied | sacrifices and concessions to win back into communion with the 
ceases to be a craving want. Nothing but the reality of the value | Established Church the so-called “ orthodox ” Dissenters. It is 
of china will remain, and allowing always that the genuine pieces | what thousands of the clergy long for, and would do much to 
now bought are beautiful in colour, that they are indestructible | obtain. But in the present Bill I see no traces of comprehension 
except by fire and careless housemaids, and that they will retainsome | or of mutual concession. ‘The Church gives up a great deal, the 
of them thecharm of rarity, that value will be far below the pricesnow | Nonconformists give up nothing at all! Your correspondent, 
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«:f, S.,” talks of the necessity of external expansion in the 
Church. But where is this expansion in the present Bill? Where 
is there a trace of friendly compromise or of harmonious brother- 
hood? In country parishes, where antagonism between Church 
and Dissent is most bitter and most intense, the only result of 
the present Bill would be, in my judgment, to bring about un- 
seemly collisions in what is holy ground (holy not so much on 
account of episcopal consecration, as on account of tender and 
sacred and touching associations), and to increase and intensify 
the bitter feeling which we all of us so greatly desire to see 
lessened between brother-Christians. If I, and others, believe 
that this will be the inevitable result of the passing of this Bill, 
are we so very much to blame if we resist it in every possible and 
Jawful manner ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Spring Grove Vicarage, Middlesex. 
P.S.—We have lately had some statistics brought before our 
notice as to the Welsh chapels and their burial-grounds. Would 
it not be wise on the part of our opponents not to build too 
much on these figures? Is it not possible that the minority of 
those chapels having graveyards may yet represent the majority 
of worshippers, and that the numbers attending those chapels 
which have no burial-grounds may be comparatively small? ‘The 
shapels which have no burial-grounds are probably very small 
buildings, supported by very small congregations. ‘The number 
of worshippers, not the number of the chapels, should be pro- 
duced, before we can form a just opinion as to the alleged 
grievance. 


Epwarp V. Hau. 


(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Am I to understand that your correspondent, ‘‘ R. 8. D.,” 
‘does not think that a churchyard would be desecrated by the 
ministrations of a man who availed himself of the occasion of a 
funeral to preach *“ no God,” ‘ no life beyond the grave ?’ 
He says, ‘‘ You can protect yourself from being hurt by it by 
simply staying away.” Yes, but how about protecting others from 
being hurt? In a country village, the women and children of the 
village are very apt to congregate and cluster round the grave. 
They may be hurt by it. 

Perhaps he will say that a godless discourse might as well be 
delivered in one place as another, and as well in the churchyard as 
anywhere else. Well, then, I want to know whether he will go on 
to say that it might as well be delivered from the pulpit or from 
the altar as in the churchyard. I imagine he will say “No” to 
that, but then I ask, why is the Church more sacred than the 
churchyard? They have both been consecrated, if that is worth 
anything. But I think that the true consecration of any place is 
the consecration it receives in the minds of those who visit it, by 
the solemn religious thoughts it suggests. To many parishioners, 
and to me amongst the number, the parish churchyard is the 
most sacred spot on the earth, from the associations connected 
with it. I want to know on what possible ground your corre- 
spondent thinks—if I am to understand that he does think it—that 
a Godless service, trampling on the tenderest and finest instincts 
of mankind, would be less objectionable in the churchyard than 
in the church, 

You know that on the Dissenters’ Burials question my sympa- 
thies are more with Dissenters than with Churchmen. I hate be- 
yond measure the invidious distinction which would close the 
doors of the church to Dissenting mourners, while it opened them 
to Church people. 

In my opinion, the only way to abolish this invidious distinc- 
tion, and at the same time to protect our churches and church- 
yards from desecration, would be to allow the ministrations of 
Dissenting ministers at funerals, both in churches and churchyards, 
but to restrict all, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, to the use 
of our burial service, allowing to Dissenters the permission to 


but those things which proceed out of the mouth, they defile the 
|man? The panic seems chiefly to be caused by the vision of the 
funeral oration of some ‘Thersites, as he ‘improves’ the death of 
his friend. 
| But is not the cruclest kindness to Dissenters that which allows 
them as much rope as they require for our purpose? Would 
vituperation, under the circumstances, more injure us or them ? 
| The outrage of Appius Claudius is thought by Christians to have 
| dishonoured less its victim than the Patrician gens, Should 
| Dissenters abuse the freedom which is certain to be extended to 
them, and which, unabused, they are welcome to enjoy, there is 
still consolation to be found in philosophy.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cuarves T. Scorr. 





THE SCOTTISIL UNIVERSITIES. 
(To TuE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—There is now so little substantial difference between your 
view of what the Scottish Universities need (competition alone 
excepted) and mine, that there is no need to prolong the contro- 
versy. But there is one question raised in your article of the 
15th ult. which is both new and pertinent, and which deserves an 
answer. You ask, “Will Professor Ramsay, who boasts the 
value of a Glasgow M.A. degree, tell us what proportion those 
who take it bear to the whole number of matriculated students?” 

Now, first, I did not boast of a degree. I merely said it implied 
as much knowledge—I believed more—than the English ordinary 
Not much to boast of, but the answer was a valid one 
as against English critics. Since I made it, it has been more than 
confirmed by the opinion of an English graduate of standing, who 
has prepared many pupils for University examinations, both in 
England and Scotland, 

2. Next, I selected the test of our M.A., for the very reason 
that it was a fair as well as a tangible test. Our graduation has 
always been a weak part of our system, both as to quality and 
quantity, and if we can stand the test of comparison there, we 
can stand it anywhere. It has never been the custom for students 
in Scotland to take the degree as commonly as it is taken in England. 
Students have flocked to the Scottish Universities for the sake of 
the teaching they afforded, not for the rewards they had to give, or 
to carry away a marketable or socially valued commodity in the 
shape of a degree. The M.A. is not yet the necessary avenue to 
any profession. It has as yet carried with it little social distine- 
tion. ‘The result is that till the changes effected by the recent 
Commission, it was sought by only a sinall proportion of our 
students. ‘This state of things is gradually improving, and at the 
last half-yearly examination in classics we had fifty candidates. 

3. As to quality, I can say without hesitation that the standard 
required for the degree is far below the average standard of 
teaching in our classes. The real honours which by old custom 
have been worked for most eagerly by the students, and most 
prized by the public, and for which the highest results are pro- 
duced, are the honours in the shape of medals or prizes contended 
for in each class. These competitions, as well as the ordinary 
examinations of the classes, are the life and strength of our 
system ; and in every class not only is work of a high order ob- 
tained from the best students, but also much excellent work is 
obtained from the great body of the class. Some students 
naturally do better in some subjects, some in others; and the 
reason why we are not able to exact for the degree the same 
standard of attainment that we obtain in the classes, is because 
every student is obliged to pass in the whole range of subjects 
included in the Arts faculty, and we cannot demand in every de- 
partment as high a qualification as we could in each separately, 
were the number of subjects less pressing. In each class there is, 
no doubt, a residuum—in the classical classes a considerable 
residuum—but I can only repeat that the more the public are 


degree. 








make any selections they please from it, to leave out any parts 
they please, or, if they please, to have a silent service.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. D. Snow. 
P.S.—One reason I dread permitting fancy services to Dissen- 
ters is that, by-and-by, we should have Churchmen wanting to 
have their fancy services too, from which good Heaven de- | 
liver us. 
| 


(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


made acquainted with the average standard and character of the 
teaching in our Arts classes, the more they will be found to 
deserve their confidence. 

4. Your quotation from Dr. Islay Brown’s pamphlet is en- 
tirely to the point. That pamphlet was written with my entire 
concurrence. His remarks, however, err somewhat on the side 
of strength, and apply only to that residuum in our classical 
classes of which I have admitted, and over and over again de- 








Sin,—Although newspaper correspondence can do little either to | plored, the existence, and which I am anxious above all things to 
retard or accelerate the progress of destruction, yet words shot convert into something better than a residuum before it makes 
ata venture may carry a straw here to a drowning man, or add one | its appearance in our classes. And this result a carefully-planned 
there to the camel's back. When the Dissenters have succeeded | entrance-examination—for which I believe the time has now 
in climbing up some other way into the Churchyard fold, remains 
there notstill the consolation thatnot that which enterethin defileth, 


come—will, I hope, succeed in accomplishing. 
Lastly, you remark that I seem to look forward with ‘a curious 


| 
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blending of hope and misgiving to the action of the promised 
Commission.” Pardon my saying that I have not written one 
word which gives evidence of the existence of the latter feeling. 
On the contrary, I expect nothing but good from the Commis- 
sion; and I would welcome its appointment, if for no other 
reason than this, that the nature of the work done by the Scot- 
tish Universities, in spite of all difficulties, is but little under- 
stood ; and because I am satisfied that they have more reason to 
court, than to shrink from, publicity. 


I have just noticed ‘ Scotia's” letter of the 29th. I thank | 
him (or her) for the apology offered, but as he ‘does not hesi- | 


tate to repeat that the manifest intentions of the Commissioners are 
frustrated by the working of the statutory enactment,” I beg to give 


that assertion the most unqualified contradiction. As a classical | 


Professor writes to me from a sister University, ‘‘ There never 


was a more false or foolish charge made.” But ‘ Scotia” is | 
quite right that one of the things most urgently needed by the | 


Professors is some relief from the excessive burden of examina- 
tion-work.—I am, Sir, &c., GeorGce G. Ramsay. 
University of Glasgow, February 2. 





BLINDFOLD CHESS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I was very much delighted with your clear state- 


ment of the nature of the qualifications requisite for chess, and | 


with the acute remarks contained in the letters of your two corre- 
spondents. Though I agiee with most of your article, I think that 
Mr. J. C. A. Scott is right in asserting that judgment plays a 
considerable part in enabling a fine player to gain his battles. 
Both the power of ‘‘ grasping space-relations” and of ‘adapting 
means to ends” are essential to the chess-player. I should not, 
however, have asked for space in your columns, seeing that the 
main question has been most carefully treated in the discussion, 


if I had not seen the remarks made by ‘A. H.” on blindfold play, | 
He is of opinion that ‘this remarkable power is not an effort of | 
memory, or even a conscious effort of any kind, but is a picturing | 
faculty.” Now, with a small exception, this is exactly the con- | 


clusion to which I have come after considering my own case. I 
am a very poor player, but I have no difficulty in playing a game 
blindfold for a considerable number of moves. At each move [alter 
the mental picture I have formed of the board in the particular detail 
required. Memory I find to be by no means necessary, but it is 
occasionally an assistance. For instance, when a pawn has been 
moved very early in the game, but has been hitherto of no im- 
portance, one is very apt to omit it from the mental picture alto- 
gether, and act as if it were still unmoved, unless one remembers 


the move in question, I find that I cannot form a picture of the | 


board and men complete as a whole, but proceed by picturing in 
succession each system, so to speak, of pieces. Not more than 
five or six men need be specially considered at each move, at all 
events, in the early part of a game. On one point I venture to 
say that ‘A, H.” is in error, viz., when he says that blindfold 
chess involves no ‘conscious effort.” With me, the effort of 


them. The last time I played with my brother I won two out o 
three games of him, and I was and am a poor player, whol] > 
of practice. Whether Dr. Pears was a better player re 
friend I do not know, nor do I remember who won the game 
the coach-top. But I think the faculty of keeping a aaean 
photograph of the chess-board before you is no certain gj 
and gives no certain promise, of uncommon skill in chess- playin 
I meant to write this in time for your last issue, and I hope an 
my neglect may not stand in the way of your kindly inserting it 
as a case in point.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Northmarston, January 31, S. B. Jans 





‘* BARBARIC” PEARL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 

| Srr,—Pray mark that the reading of the line in Milton ig not 
‘* pearls,” as “C. B. C.” makes out, but ‘pearl ;” and ag sound 
often points out sense, the weight of evidence in this way seems 
surely to favour ‘“ barbarick pearl and gold,” and not “ kings 
| barbarick.” Besides the passage adduced from Virgil, we read in 
| Tasso :— 

“ E ricco di barbarico ornamento.”— Gier. Lib., c. 17, line 10, 

| 





And Pope :— 
“Glorious to behold 
With diamond flaming and barbarick gold.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., HH. J. A 








| 


SINGER'S “SHAKESPEARE,” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
| Sir,—Pardon me, but in your article on Singer's “ Shakespeare ” 
last week you quote ‘* Macbeth,” act. i., scene 7:— 

“If it wero done, when ’tis done, then ’twere wel 

It wore done quickly ;” 

and then say, ‘‘ Macbeth says it would be a good thing if the affair 
were over when the crime is committed ; it would be done quickly, 
if,” &c. But does not Macbeth say,— 

“Tf it wore done when ’tis done, then, ’twere well 


” 


It were done quickly: 
| =‘ If it were all over at one blow, I would do it at once, ‘we'd 
jump the life to come’” ?—I am, Sir, &c., G. Grey, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your review of Singer’s ‘Shakespeare’ (Saturday, 
January 29), you mention the reading of ‘‘Macbeth,” i., 7, 1-2, 
given by Mr. Inrving,— 
“Tf it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well; 

It were done quickly if the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence,” &c. 
The hardness of the common reading had been felt before, and 
| the same change in pointing was suggested by ‘‘X.,” in a letter in 
| the Boston Courier, of April 25, 1857. This letter is given in 
| Furness’s Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
| In line 6 of the same scene, the First Folio has,— 
“ This Bauke and Schoole of Time,” 


} 


picturing the board, and keeping the picture before my eyes, | which most editors print “shoal,” the same word differently 
quite apart from the effort of playing the game, is very severe. It | spelt, Clarke and Wright say, Tieck dissenting. Is it possible 
is most so where my enemy’s knights are covered. ‘Three or four | that the puzzling phrase, “a school of whales,” has arisen from a 
friends of mine who have tried blindfold playing agree with me | misreading of this same schoole? The phrase, ‘ shoal of herring,” 
in considering knights as a serious difficulty. The system of | jg common ; indeed, whales alone of all the fish get schooling. — 





squares a knight commands is so complicated, and my power of | 7 am. Sir, &e Q 
+s ° ° “er ° » =s "~ P 
conceiving the space-relations his presence introduces is so weak, | ee 
that I have generally to count the squares to get a clear idea of | POETRY 
0 
. 





how he affects my position. 

I have no doubt that the power of playing more than one game 
blindfold could be acquired by practice. I have never tried | 
myself, but a friend of mine can carry on two at once with fair 
success. I do not think it would be very hard to play two games 
in one’s head, provided the openings were sufficiently distinct in 
character to enable the player to form the two pictures without 
risk of confusing them. If any one wants to begin blindfold- 
playing, I should recommend him to try some opening he knows 
well, as it will save him a good deal of trouble at the commencement. 

I should not have presumed to enter into the controversy, if I 
had not understood from ‘A, H.’s” letter that he had not played 
blindfold himself. As my experience agreed with his theory, I 
take the liberty of addressing you.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B.A, Cantas. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S PROGRAMME. 
THERE once was a Common near me, 
And I managed to keep a cow; 
And the milk it fed the childern, 
But I cannot keep it now. 
‘They have taken away our Commons, 
Nor left us a blade o’ green ; 
And there’s nowt but grate folks’ places, 
Wi’ hedges and walls between. 


And the childern are white and sickly ; 
They say it’s the kind o’ food ; 

For bread and tea for a growing child— 
And it’s a’ they get,—’s no good, 

Then we used to ha’ milk in plenty, 
And bacon from off the sow; 

But that a’ went, when the Commons went, 
And we ceasit to keep a cow. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The late Dr. Pears, of Repton, played a game of chess 
with my brother many years ago, on the top of a Dorsetshire 
coach, on a dark night, and of course without a board before 
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And little Bessie, my youngest, 
Who's dead, come May, a year,— 
And oh! but she were a darling, 
Wi’ her long white locks; oh dear! 
And the milk it was a’ she wanted, 
But I could not get it nohow ; 
For the farmers send theirs to Lunnun, 
And the poor have never a cow. 


They tell us as wages is risen ; 
Them Unions giv’ it a shove ; 
But it isn’t wages yer want at all, 
It’s summat your heart can love. 
And so I get allays a drinking 
Up there at the Barley Mow ; 
For I say, what’s the use 0’ savin’, 
When yer've got neither land nor cow? 


“irs 


Now I'll tell you one o’ my notions ; 
Yer Members o’ Parliament there, 

It’s mighty little yer’ve done for me, 
For a’ that yer talk so fair. 

So I'll voate for none o’ your talkers, 
But I'll find me a man, I vow, 

Who'll help me—I doant want money— 
To get both land and cow. 








ART. 


ee 
THE OLD MASTERS. 

Tus year’s exhibition is one of peculiar interest, as it seems 
likely to be the last of the series. Indeed, the falling-off in 
quality is very noticeable, and though a high average of excellence 
is still maintained, there is a conspicuous absence of the many 
pictures of surpassing merit, which made the pride of former col- 
lections. Even if we only take the Masters of the English School, 
which are so largely represented here, and examine with any 
minuteness the Reynolds, Gainsboroughs, and Romneys, we must 
admit that they are inferior, both in merit and interest, to those 
we have seen at Burlington House before. That this must be 
the case may be very easily shown, for the private art-treasures of 
the nation are necessarily limited in extent, and it is only natural 
that those who had both the power and inclination to lend, should 
have sent their choicest pictures in former years. It would seem 
well, considered in this light, that the present exhibition should 
be the last, for no one would wish to see it dwindle in interest 
and attractiveness year by year. 

One very marked feature of this year’s collection is the excess 
of portraits above landscape and figure compositions. This also 
probably detracts from the interest of the general public, though 
not of course from its real value. In fact, as a record of the 
contemporary history of the eighteenth century, this is a very re- 
markable exhibition, and seldom or never has there been such a 
number of the famous persons of that time brought together. 
Here we have them all, from the Duke of Cumberland and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to Peg Woffington and Kitty Fisher, 
and sad to say, the actress is more interesting than the prelate. 

Before we begin to notice the pictures separately, we must say 
that there are several here which should hardly have gained 
admission into such distinguished company. Notice as examples 


very sparing use of pure colour shown in the rose and bit of blue 
sash. The resemblance to Titian’s manner is very striking, especi- 
ally in the leopard and treatment of the background. Another 
especial favourite will be No. 18, “‘ Hope nursing Love,” portrait 
of Miss Morris, by the same artist, one of the allegorical treat. 
ments of a portrait which we probably owe to the beauty of the 
sitter. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine the original of this picture 
making a failure on any stage. There is great grace in the attitude 
of the girl whose lovely face bends over the Cupid, and the whole 
composition is one of rare beauty, and full of transparency and 
depth. This picture is thinly painted, the grain of the canvas show- 
ing through, and is interesting as exhibiting one of Reynolds's 
earlier methods, before he took to the loading of his colour shown 
in the portrait of Miss Nisbett and his later works. No. 52, 
David Garrick, is undoubtedly the finest of the four likenesses of 
Garrick exhibited this year. Although it is but an unpretend- 
ing study, in low tones of colour, in it Sir Joshua quite eclipses, 
both as regards thoughtfulness and delicacy, the large portrait 
by Gainsborough beside it. The latter, indeed, is not one of 
that painter’s most happy efforts, and there is something in the 
quiet English landscape very incongruous with the elaborate 
dress and studied attitude. Perhaps it was one of the Corpora- 
tion, by whose order the picture was painted, who insisted on the 
bust of Shakespeare, and stage-struck pose of the figure. The 
third portrait by Dance, should be noticed as a clever, con- 
scientious piece of painting, though of a rather unpleasing colour; 
but while it has much of the merit which always attaches to 
honest, painstaking work, it appears to miss all the finer points in 
the actor's face, and is quite unworthy to be mentioned by the 
side of the Sir Joshua. The fourth portrait of Garrick is by 
Hogarth, and represents the actor as he sits writing, while his wife 
comes behind him and takes the pen from his hand. This, as 
might be expected, is the most humourous and even the most 
forcible of the four, but the picture is, on the whole, an unpleasing 
one; the wife is decidedly vulgar, and the colour most staring and 
disagreeable. As a contrast to the last-named picture, by the 
same artist, may be mentioned No. 100, ‘‘ Scene from the Beggars’ 
Opera;” a composition of many figures, all portraits, in the 
painter’s best manner. This picture is most rich in grouping and 
effect, and shows all Hogarth’s keen insight into character, and 
strong dramatic power. The portrait of Peg Woffington, also by 
Hogarth, is one that will interest many, and the painting of the 
lace-cap shows what the artist could do in manipulative skill. 
We must leave our readers to discover for themselves the further 
beauties of many of the Gainsboroughs and Romneys, particularly 
No. 278, ‘* Ladies Walking in the Mall,” treated in the manner of 
Watteau, and the noted picture of the ‘ Cottage Girl” (No. 11), 
both by Gainsborough. 

In the Italian school we shall first speak of the Titians, beginning 
with the large canvas of the “‘ Europa.” This is one of the very 
few large figure compositions in this year’s exhibition, and will at 
once attract attention, from its size and conspicuous position in 

the centre of the large room. The story of Europa has always been 

a favourite with artists. The moment that the painter has chosen 

to illustrate, is the beginning of her perilous passage across the 

Bosphorus. With one arm she waves her scarf desperately for 

aid, while she struggles with the other to retain her position on 

the back of the bull, who is swimming vigorously away. Over- 

head are some flying Cupids, and one follows in the wake of the 

swimmers on a dolphin’s back. On the shore the people watch 

her progress, while the rocky coast of the bay forms the back- 





of these the three pictures by Henry Fuseli, R.A., the subjects 
for two of which are taken from Shakespeare, while the third is a | 
semi-mythological composition, entitled ‘Psyche passing the | 
Fates.” It would be difficult to pick out the worst of these, but | 
of all three alike it may be said, that they are extravagant in 
composition, and unpleasant in colour. Another example of this | 
ill-judged choice of the pictures may be seen in the Etty, No. 261, | 
entitled ‘The Storm,” which is simply one of his many life-studies, | 
and not one of the best, put into a pictorial form. | 
It is not our intention to give anything like a catalogue raisonné | 
of the pictures, but to select a few of the most striking, beginning | 
with the English school. Of Sir Joshua Reynolds there are no less 
than thirty examples of every variety of merit. Amongst these, No. 34 
will at once attract the eye, for its high quality and peculiar style 


oftreatment. Itisa portrait of the famous Miss Nisbett as Circe, 


and is one of the happy conceptions of Reynolds for which we are | 
indebted to his loving study of the Old Masters. Observe the 
breadth of treatment of the drapery, and the skilful repetition in 
the animals and foliage, of the colour of the dress and hair, The | 
Whole picture is harmonious in the highest degree, and there is a | 





ground of the picture. There is a decided want of transparency 
in the water, and the whole strikes us as being a little dirty in 
colour. We miss the golden warmth of tint which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with Titian’s work, although the picture is one 
of great power and masterly composition. Notice the manner in 
which every incident represented on the canvas is included 
within a circular line, every detail leading the eye to the main 
interest of the subject. The dash and hurry of the scene are 
marvellously represented, and in this respect the picture may be 
compared with the more famous one by Tintoret in the Doge’s 
palace at Venice. No. 125, ‘Portrait of Ariosto,” is a fine, 
thoughtful head, and a good example of Titian’s more delicate 
work and glowing colour, though in neither respect does it quite 
come up to the one in the National Gallery. 

There are three examples of Raffaelle here, all painted on panel, 
two of which, though of minute size, are hardly to be surpassed. 
The first of these, No. 178, is simply called ‘* A Landscape,” and 
for tenderness of feeling and purity of colour is unapproached by 
anything in the exhibition. It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, notwithstanding all the labour and attention which have been 
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bestowed upon landscape painting since the time of Raffaelle, to 
find any subsequent picture which comprises, in so small a space, 
all the varied beauties of this sunny Italian landscape, with its 
soft-blue sky and rich mass of foliage. No. 180, ‘¢ Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane,” represents the Saviour praying amidst 
his sleeping disciples. It was originally one of the subsidiary 
parts of the predella, of the large picture of the “ Virgin and 
Child,” and is full of Raffaelle’s intense devotional spirit. 

The admirers of the Spanish school will find two very choice 
examples of Velasquez in Nos. 116 and 121. The former is a 
spirited delineation of a white horse and rider, in the painter’s 
most characteristic manner, all the details being rendered with a 
combination of freedom and fidelity which is one of the most 
marked traits of this school. The latter, No. 121, is a life-like 
portrait, and possesses all the force of a Rembrandt, without any 
of that artist’s conventional artifices. ‘Two upright pictures of 
St. Thomas and St. Cyril, by Francesco Zurbaran, are well worthy 
of attention, the latter especially so, for the luminous character 
of the white robes, and sincere, conscientious painting throughout. 
The style of this master is a little austere, and shows the ecclesias- 
tical bent of his genius, ‘The three examples here shown were 
probably all painted at the time that he was employed to execute 
altar-pieces for the cathedrals of Seville and Madrid. 

In this room there should also be noticed No. 131, ‘‘ Venus 
disarming Cupid,” by Correggio; No. 133, “‘ Portrait of a Venetian 
Gentleman,” by Tintoret ; No. 150, “ Portrait of a Cardinal,” by 
an unknown painter, probably of the Venetian school, and dis- 
tinguishable for its resolute adherence to truth, and strength of 
colour; No, 149, ‘* View of a Dutch Town and Canal,” by 
Ilobbema, a fine example of this painter, and of rather more 
glowing tint than usual with him; No. 167, a small picture by 
Claude, of nearly identical subject and treatment with the 
one in the National Gallery; and lastly, No. 168, ‘Sketches 
of Animals,” by Paul Potter, a delightful little study. Of the 
six pictures by Rubens here, the best are undoubtedly Nos. 
152 and 156, portraits of the painter and his wife, the others 
possessing but little interest, with the exception of the large 
picture of the Palace of the Escurial, No. 226, nearly the whole 


of which is by ‘‘one Verhulst, a painter of Antwerp,” and only | 


touched up by Rubens, the amount of alteration it received from 
his hand being extremely doubtful. No. 77, ‘‘Cupids Harvest- 
ing,” is described in the catalogue as having the figures of the 
Cupids by Rubens, bat they are more probably from the hand of 
one of his pupils ; they lack his freedom of touch, and the actual 
painting is poor and thin. 

Of the remaining pictures, we have but space to notice the 
Dutch interior by Nicolas Maas, No. 240; and the ‘“ Roadside 
Smithy,” by Isaac Van Ostade, No. 79. In the former, the lumin- 
ous effect of sun and shadow is very finely rendered, and the 
perspective of the further chamber and passage plainly indicated 
with subtle gradations of light and shade. ‘The latter is a small 
painting on panel of a simple country scene, treated in the most 
masterly manner. ‘This picture, only a few inches square, com- 
prises as much incident, and is painted with as great breadth and 
freedom, as many of ten times its size, and is in its way a perfect 
gem. 

We must here take leave of the Old Masters, only advising 
such of our readers as may not have already been not to let slip 
the opportunity of seeing an exhibition which, though it be not 
perhaps the best of its kind, yet surpasses any other of the year in 
its intrinsic worth. 





BOOKS. 


THE GNOSTICS OF THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES.* 
‘Tis book is worth notice on more than one account. It is the 
posthumous utterance of a man of undoubted eminence, and it is 
a good guide. book to the best sources of information concerning 
an important and little understood phase of religious thought. 
This second claim, though not so insignificant as it sounds, seems 
hardly worthy of association with the first. Lord Carnarvon has 
prefixed to the volume an interesting notice of its author, bringing 
home to our mind the grateful recollection kept by his pupils at 
Oxford of the witty and genial host, as well as of the able and 
accurate teacher, and it is possible that some of the qualities 
fitting his mind to communicate its large stores to others standing 
to him ina position of avowed inferiority, were the reverse of help#tl 








in the attempt to study thoughts very different from his own, We: 
must regard other disqualifications as more positive. The history of 
a heresy will never be the satisfactory explanation of any religious 
belief. The attitude of the polemic is as unfavourable for any historic 
apprehension of thought as the position of an invader for any 
intimate knowledge of a conquered country. However, though 
Dean Mansel’s readers are not allowed entirely to forget that they 
are following the history of the conquest of the Church, the work 
is, to say the truth, less polemic than we expected. We must 
add that it is also less vigorous. Those who wish for a character- 
istic utterance from the same mind must turn to his well-known 
Bampton 1 .tures, a work of which, since it owes half its fame to 
the protests elicited by it, we may perhaps say that it contained 
some warnings which*its antagonists seem to us not entirely to 
have appreciated. <A critic of the present volume can hardly 
make less reference to the controversy roused by its more famous 
predecessor, but need not make more. We turn to the branch 
of theosophy, for the study of which Dean Mansel’s volume will, 
at least for the English reader, henceforth form an indispensable 
prelude. 

It is a very difficult subject for a sketch. “Gnosticism, or the 
religion of knowledge, embodies a wide and varied set of specu- 
lations, which shade off the difference between Christianity and 
heathenism, and are known to us only from the scattered fragments 
preserved by orthodox refutation. Such a subject, presented 
through such a medium, admits of nothing more here than the 
choice of one or two of its most salient characteristics, and 
we are well aware that our sketch may appear to many to have 
omitted the most important features of its original. We shall at 
least try to show that it does not belong to a region which has 
lost all interest for the thinker of to-day. 

Every reader will remember a passage in Mr. Mill's Auto- 
biography in which he gives an account of his father’s religious 
belief, or rather, disbelief. The atheism of the elder Mill was the 
result of his incapacity to believe that a world so full of evil was 
the work of a perfect being. The hypothesis that it was the work 
of an imperfect being did not, as a mere hypothesis, appear to 
him so incredible. ‘The Manichzean theory of a good and evil 
influence struggling with each other for the government of the 
universe,” we are told, “he would not equally have condemned,. 
and I have heard him express surprise that no one revived it in 
our time.” We think the Gnostics have an even greater claim to 
the credit here given to the Manichzans, but indeed there seems 
to us so little difference between the two that we are tempted to call 
the fact of their having different names a misfortune. At all events, 
that passage gives the key-note of Gnosticism. It consists of the 
strange thoughts, half-mythology, half-allegory, worked out bymen 
who, like James Mill, found it impossible to believe that a world 
so full of evil was the work of an Author combining infinite power 
with perfect goodness, and yet shared the main aspirations and 
beliefs of Christianity. They believed in God, but they did not 
believe that God made the world. The word ‘ Creator,” to the 
ears of our time associated with the deepest reverence, or else dis- 
missed as applicable to an imaginary being, took a character for 
them that it is difficult for us to realise. It denoted a being 
whose existence was as unquestioned by them as by the most 
earnest Christian, while his character was as little reverenced by 
them as it is by the most entire unbeliever. Their supernatural 
world afforded scope for piety as earnest as that of Fénélon, for 
criticism as fearless as that of James Mill. 

This combination of the intellectual ground-work of modern 
Atheism with a deep and often fervent religion is to the mind 
of our contemporaries a very puzzling one. But however we may 
explain the difference, there has been in the modern world a 
complete inversion of the gradation of certainty. ‘The things we 
feel sure of are the laws of the material world. The things they 
felt sure of were the laws of the invisible world. To an earlier 
generation, physical science, so far as they had any conception 
answering to those words, was exactly what religion is to many 
among us,—the region of unprofitable guess-work. Theology 
embodied the facts they were most sure of. Will formed their 
natural frame-work of contemplation, just as Cause does ours. 

When, therefore, the question, ‘* Whence arose Evil under the 
rule of Omnipotent Holiness?” first presented itself, it did not 
occur to those whom it perplexed to solve it by separating origin 
from Will. Evil was only brought into prominence for them by 
the sudden outshining of an ideal of Righteousness, the shadow 
and the light became distinct together. They could not, there- 
fore, escape from the pressure of this perplexity into that mere 
naturalism which is practically its solution in both the ancient and 





* The Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Centuries. By the late Beery | 
Longueville Mansel, Dean of St. Paul's. London: Murray. 





in the modern world. The difficulties which have ceased to be 
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difficulties by our not attempting to reconcile them with the belief 
in perfect goodness or omnipotence were by them solved in a very 
illogical way indeed, but still in a way which did somehow har- 
monise the holiness of God and the evil of the world. God was 
not directly the author even of the Creator. From the infinite 
abyss of Deity arises a long series of emanations (St. Paul's 
«‘ endless genealogies ”),—emanations which expressing originally, 
perhaps, some manifestation or attribute of Divinity, pass 
insensibly through the medium of allegory into impersonation. 
When following these genealogies, we are indeed in that middle 
region where the turn of a phrase marks the distinction between 
a person and an abstraction, and the narrative appears a fantastic 
legend or the poetic clothing of convictions relating to the 
spiritual world, according as we use the Greek names or the 
English. Dean Mansel’s few helpful suggestions as to the meaning 
of these allegories might, we think, have been carried further; 
he doubtless feared insisting on what seemed to him obvious, 
and of course such impersonations as that of Thought mated with 
Truth, and Speech with Life, are simple enough ; yet still we 
think they are worth dwelling upon. Here we must only mention 
the last of these Emanations, a female being,—the Sophia, for her 
son is indeed the Demiurgus to whose blundering workmanship 
this world is due. His work, however, is only half his own. 
Himself a merely natural (or psychical) being ; his creature, Man 
a spiritual one. ‘ He made heaven, not knowing heaven,” says 
the narrative emphatically ; ‘‘and he made man, not knowing 
man.” His creation may be considered a type of all creation of 
genius,—the working of constructive power under the guidance of 
a higher impulse hidden from the worker. But it was peculiar 
in this, that the work was a higher thing than the worker. 
The Creator, or, as we would venture to characterise him, 
the principle of Nature, is on a lower grade than man. Un- 
consciously to himself, his mother’s influence worked on him 
in his creation; the psychical man, as St. Paul has it, is his 
creature entirely, but that in man which is spiritual belongs to a 
higher being, and lies in this natural creation awaiting the full 
development which is to fit it for a higher sphere. Thus man is 
threefold,—an earthly body from the realm of blind matter; a 
psychical or natural soul, the sole produce of the Creator; anda 
spiritual principle implanted by Sophia, awaiting the purification 
of deliverance from association with tiiese perishable elements. 
And carrying out the allegory we have ventured to discern in 
this strange myth, we may find a vivid interest in the passage 
where this embodied principle of Nature, glorying in his supposed 
supremacy, declares, ‘‘I am Father and Lord, and there is none 
beside me,” and is awe-struck at the voice that reveals to him the 
world above,—‘ Speak not falsely, for over thee is the Father of 
all, and not He alone.” The revelation made by the Spirit of 
wisdom to the Spirit of nature arouses different feelings in dif- 
ferent versions of the myth; that which seems to us fullest of 
meaning represents the Demiurgus as rejoicing at his deliverance 
from a weight of solitary grandeur, and recognising in Christ a 
being adequate to that burden of responsibility—the government 
of the universe—which he gladly resigns to him. 


is the central figure, but the elder gods, thinly disguised, are there, 
—pallid and dim, and ready to vanish, perhaps all the more wel- 
come that they are ready to vanish. Among those who submitted to- 
the general tendency that bore men towards the new creed, there 
must have been many who sighed for the rich, prismatic variety of 
an Olympus that mirrored the passions, the instincts, the hopes 
and fears that quicken our human world, and for these the ‘ end- 
less genealogies” from which Paul, even at the very birth of 
Christianity, warned his disciples, though they may seem to us frigid 
enough allegories, afforded at least some promise of satisfaction. 
The Gnostics joined to a devout reverence for Christ and a humble 
trustin the “‘ Father, by whose presencealone the soul becomes pure ” 
(to quote the words of one of them), a belief in a thickly-peopled 
invisible world, continuing beyond the boundary of sense the 
gradation which, within that boundary, we everywhere discern 
between high and low. A century after the period of their main 
activity the Emperor Alexander Severus enshrined in his lararium 
the statue of Christ with that of Abraham and of Orpheus. That 
combination is a rationalistic translation of the mystic yearnings 
that resulted in Gnosticism. 

Nor must the strong bias of the mind of that day towards 
this multiform representation of Deity, the sense of blank left 
by a vanished Olympus, be accepted as the only consideration 
explaining the adoption of this new mythology in order to 
answer a question which it could not answer. The intellectual 
as well as the religious tendencies of that age readily adjusted 
themselves to the belief that Creation was the work of an inferior 
being. We find here, as we often find in any attempt to deal 
with an ultimate difficulty, that the answer which alone would be 
inadequate seems to gain external support in taking a double 
form, and to corroborate itself by mere self-multiplication. The 
subordinate position of the Creator afforded only one-half the 
explanation of the low condition of the creation. The material 
was imperfect as well as the artist, or rather the material was bad, 
while the artist was only imperfect. It was that evil thing which 
appears as a sort of antithesis to God in early thought,—the form- 
less world of matter. ‘This view, generally associated with the 
full developmeht of this system, known as Manichzism, seems to 
us quite as essential a part of Gnosticism. Indeed it is the kernel 
of a much wider range of thought than that suggested by either 
of these names. It is worth while, therefore, to make some effort 
to understand a faith so unlike our own, 

Of course, in so doing, we must take our departure from the 
point of view of the ascetic. That was the only point of view 
accessible to those days. It seems to us that it was the right 
point of view for those days. If the men described by Martial 
and Juvenal were to reverence family life, they must keep their 
highest reverence for some other than family life. Now, Gnosti- 
cism supplied the intellectual complement of asceticism. If the 
best life is that which has least connection with the flesh, not 
only clothing spirits in bodies was altogether a _ blunder 
(this belief being the very centre of Gnosticism), but the 
means for making this blunder could not have been supplied 
by any volition of a Divine Being. To the Gnostics, and 








Of course, this myth is quite futile as an explanation of the 
existence of evil,—all it does is to substitute an imperfect Creator 
for an imperfect creation. ‘This was seen by a thinker here and 
there at that time as clearly as it is perceived by every thinker | 
now. But men are slow to perceive an ultimate difficulty, and 
state their perplexities in many various forms before they perceive | 
that they are taking a paraphrase for an answer. Perhaps, indeed, 
many minds who would find no other value in their speculations 
might regard them with some interest, as the first specimen of that 
curious substitution of Nature for God which has proved an 
intellectual refuge to such various minds, in the perplexity of con- 
fronting facts which it seems impossible to bring into any relation 
with the divine will. The whole line of argument was refuted by 
the orthodox Father who answered the Gnostics, ** We do not | 
say that the axe hews wood, or that the saw cuts it.” Itis strange 
to extract an argument that would be suitable to the reasoning of 
Hiume from the pages of Irenzus. 

But the speculations thus vitiated as an attempt to explain the 
origin of evil must not be regarded from a single point of view. 
We must especially consider their position in the historic develop- 
ment of religion. Gnosticism builds up the bridge between 
polytheism and monotheism. It has been called ‘la derniére 
apparition du monde ancien, venant combattre son successeur, 
avant de lui ceder le monde humain,” and we may regard it, in | 
part, as the survival of tendencies and instincts which had lost | 
their objects,—of such a yearning after the old religion, for in- | 
stance, as Goethe has expressed in his “‘ Bride of Corinth.” Christ 








perhaps to some other thinkers of that time, even among 
the orthodox, matter stood as much out of relation to 
Divine will, or rather to will at all, as space does to us. No 
one feels that we are denying omnipotence to God in saying 
that He could not change any of the laws of space. We cannot 
believe in a time when these laws began to be ; they are the ex- 
pression of truths which must exist whenever there is any mind to 
apprehend them. Extend that conviction from space to that 
which fills space, and you reach the point of view we are attempt- 
ing to describe. And if this parallel with Space seems rather to 
hinder than help the explanation we are suggesting, for certainly 
no one ever thought of finding an explanation of the origin of 
evilin the laws of geometry, we must remind such a reader that 
matter was not to the imagination of that time what it is to us,— 
the substratum and exhibition of Order. ‘To the educated mind 
of our day, the very word suggests its correlate,—force. To the 
educated mind of that day, the thing it suggested was its oppo- 
site,—spirit. ‘To them it was nothing more than the antithesis of 
spirit,—sometimes it seems to have meant simply the antithesis of 
life. The only non-spiritual laws known to them, the laws of 
geometry, were positively confused and falsified when they were 
applied to any material substance. They felt with regard to any 
investigation of the material world as a mathematician would feeF¥ 
who saw a student testing the truth of Euclid’s propositions by 
cutting out actual triangles in some rough material,—that such a 
method of study was one in which truth, if attained at all, was 
attained merely by accident. 
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Remembering these three facts—that the men of that age knew 
nothing of the laws which make the material world so interesting 
and we may almost say so spiritual, to the modern intellect ; that 
they did not believe its substratum to have been called into the 
existence by the divine will ; and that one particular set of evil 
tendencies represented to them the whole of sin—we shall see 
that their view of the essential evil of matter was a theory which 
at least connected many deep-rooted convictions and gave some 
answers to many perplexities. Here was something not created 
by God, was not this the cause of all the facts of life which were 
not according to His will? The affirmative seems to us, from this 
point of view, not an unnatural one. 

From this antithesis of matter andspirit, with the inevitable 
mean between, arises a kind of trinity of existence which forms 
the frame-work of all Gnostic speculation, and which, we believe, 
gives a clue to the real meaning of many passages in the New 
Testament, affording much help towards understanding what 
St. Paul meant by the natural man. On the one hand, the 
Gnostics contemplated the life that was homogeneous with 
God’s life, the life of pure spirit, the domain of unity, sim- 
plicity, singleness, a life that has no connection with 
anything material, that is pure life, pure spiritual activity. 
On the other hand stands the formless world of matter, or death ; 
the region of mere division, separation, disunion, concentrated in 
the person of Satan. Between these two lies the psychical region, 
—to select the word which seems to give most truly the associa- 
tions of the many synonyms which might be chosen here. As 
Manichean thought dwelt specially on the antagonism between 
the worlds of spirit and of matter, so in Gnostic speculation this 
intervening region, the world of Nature, emerges into promi- 
nence, and becomes incorporated and personified in the Creator. 
There is a tendency in some Gnostic sects to bring the Creator 
into a close proximity with Satan, but on the whole, he is more 
closely related to the divine world, from which, indeed, he has 
arisen by evolution. The Gnostic Satan, indeed, is a dim and 
shadowy being, and a Gnostic saying, preserved by Origen, that 
‘* the Devil has no will, only desire,” seems to us true rather of 
the animal than of the diabolic nature. The definition of the 
psychical or natural temperament, on the other hand, as an 
‘‘over-busy spirit” (Quoi rorAvxpxyy~ov)—one in which the prin- 
ciple of activity is out of proportion to the spirit of apprehension 
—is full of a subtle and profound truth. The Demiurge is the 
personification of this spirit, and his creation the embodiment of 
ignorant activity. ‘Thus the Creation is identified with the Fall. 
Evil is coeval with the sanction conferred on the blind world of 
matter by its union with the moulding, formative spirit of life. 
And how much influence this hypothesis has had on later thought 
will be discovered, we think, with some surprise by any one who, 
endeavouring to trace the ideas of Paradise Lost to any Scriptural 
foundation, should discover how much, through that medium, we 
read into Genesis, and how large a part of a past mythology is 
there incorporated. 

While Gnosticism may thus be considered as transmitting one 
element to the popular theology, its genealogical connection with 
much philosophical speculation in our day (a connection pointed 
out in the volume before us) is more obvious, it has, at least, 
been more noted. ‘‘Basilides,” says Baron von Bunsen, speak- 
ing of the most interesting of Gnostic thinkers, ‘* was the first, not 
only of all Christians, but of all philosophers, to regard the 
ereation of this world in the light of a progressive evolution.” 
The whole conception of the origin of the Universe apparent in 
these speculations is one to which the last word, modern as is its 
sound, is much more applicable than is that of Creation. It is 
the peculiar interest of Gnosticism that it commemorates the 
speculations of those questioning spirits who confronted a world 
of eviland misery, and a God descended for its redemption, under 


the light both of a fading mythology and a dawning philosophy. | 
The worshipper of Mithra and the believer in Evolution both find | 


their kindred here. 

A web of thought that thus gathers up into one unity the future 
and the past repays carnest and unprejudiced study. And if we 
cannot say of the volume before us that it conveys as fully as we 


should desire the results of such study, yet in its wide range of | 


learning and lucid power of representation it forms, at least, a 
valuable introduction to this memorial of a phase of spiritual 
life that no one can learn to know without becoming better 
qualified to understand the early ages of Christianity, and hence, 
we believe, understanding better'the meaning of Christianity for 
all time. 





‘*MEN OF THE TIME.’* 

Most readers will remember Oliver Holmes’s quaint conceit of 
the three Johns—the real John, John’s ideal John, and Thomas’s 
ideal John. Only one of the three Johns, he added, could be 
taxed; only one could be weighed on a platform-balance ; but 
the other was just as important in the conversation. Now, for 
all practical purposes, Dr. [lolmes clearly held that the three 
Johns could be viewed distinct and apart from each other: a 
careful and lengthened study of that printed Pantheon of present. 
day greatness, Men of the Time, has convinced us that this ig an 
error, and that the three may be so cunningly mingled and enter- 
twined together as to compel a reference to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
very apt phrase, and to justify an application of it on a lower, 
but perhaps equally appropriate level,—as there is not seldom to 
be found here, in very truth, ‘a magnified and non-natural 
man,” with all three John’s compounded and inseparable. Let 
us take a hasty glance at this distended volume, this squat mon- 
strosity of a book, and see if we can find such support for our 
suggestion as will satisfy impartial witnesses. 

Of course there is a certain class of names which can be 
gathered from official lists of one kind or other—Princes, 
Bishops, Members of Parliament, and so forth—and for the pur- 
poses of such a volume must be collected in a purely mechanical 
manner, no choice being allowed. These must be quietly ignored 
for the nonce, and the mind concentrated on an order less de- 
finitively marked, if we would discover where ‘‘ Thomas's ideal 
John” most cunningly commingles and assorts itself with ‘‘ John’s 
real John ” and ‘‘ John’s ideal John,” to give us the most remark- 
able of all these ‘‘ Men of the 'Time.” It is fortunate that, as the 
book grows by a process of accretion peculiar to itself, the latest 
edition —the ninth—which we now have in our hands more readily 
yields itself to our scrutiny and criticism than any former one 
would have done. 

Opening the book and turning over a few pages, we 

come, of course, very soon upon the historical name of 
Arnold. Putting aside Mr. Matthew Arnold, who is fairly 
treated, the reader’s eye catches the names of Arthur and 
Edwin, who are about as prominent as Matthew. We learn that 
to Edwin Arnold—who spent some time in the East—belongs the 
honour of having, on behalf of the proprietors of the Daily Tele- 
graph, arranged the first expedition of Mr. George Smith to 
Assyria, as well as that of Mr. H. M. Stanley to Africa, to carry 
forward the great work of Livingstone ; and we further learn that 
for his part in “arranging” Mr. Smith’s expedition he was 
thanked by the Trustees of the British Museum. Finding these 
expeditions loom so large under the head of ‘‘ Arnold,” we feel 
anxious to know something of Mr. George Smith, and turn to the 
proper place. Here we have Dr. Angus Smith, Christopher Webb 
Smith, Dr. Henry Boynton Smith, Isaac Smith, Richard Smith, 
and other Smiths, but no George Smith is here. Then we try 
Stanley, with no better luck. ‘‘ Very odd,” we say to our- 
selves ; ‘‘ the gentlemen of England, who stay at home at ease, 
seem to loom largely in these transactions in this book, and we 
quote to ourselves a certain apt line from the Biglow Papers. 
‘‘ But, perhaps, travellers are not admitted, only ‘ austere toilers’ 
at home,” we say to ourselves. So we try Rohlfs and Bastian, 
associated with African travel, but with no better success, and 
then we search for Richthofen with pains that give way at last to 
chagrin. But here is Colonel Grant, and there is Arminius 
| Vambéry, so that travellers must be admitted after all, and we 
come to the reluctant conclusion that to shine in the reflected 
|radiance of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘ arranging” tact was held by 
| the editor to be celebration enough for George Smith and H. M. 
| Stanley. People’s ideas of the relative importance of work do 
differ materially ; and Darwin has told us eloquently that one 
|function of the order of climbing-plants is to hide the trees 
‘they have reared themselves upon. After this, we need not 
hope that foreign names should be fully and intelligibly repre- 
sented, Lepsius is fairly well set forth, but where is the laborious 
| Treitschke, the light and more graceful Schmidt, or the most- 
learned Haeckel and Bergh? Men of the Time knows them not, 
nor does it know the Russians Tolstois and Turgenef, or the 
facile Frenchman Carpeaux. ‘These things we cease to wonder at, 
when we find it so indifferent to what lies near at hand. 

But we should be very far wrong to leave it to be inferred that 
the virtue of reserve is a matter on which the editor is exercised 
so much as he might be. He is often too communicative. ‘‘ There 
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sso some things which, though [they might be] known to all,” as 
Goethe well says, ‘should yet be treated as secrets, because it 
works on modesty and good morals.” We hold that Civil List 
Pensions belong to this order of ‘ open secrets.” There can be 
no doubt, for example, that Mr. Edward Capern is a phenomenon. 
Not unfitly is he doubly celebrated,—under his own name, and as 
the ‘Rural Postman Poet of Bideford;” for it is not every 
“rural postman ’’ who can doubly show himself a man of letters, 
and in walking his ‘‘ measured round,” both without and within 
‘the sonnet’s’ scanty bound,” can grasp such substantial prizes as 
he goes along. We are told that “‘he is the author of Poems, 
published in 1856, and now in the third edition, a work which 
attracted considerable attention, and procured for the author a 
pension of £40 per annum (afterwards increased to £60), from the 
Civil List.” Truly, Mr. Edward Capern is, as we have said, a 
phenomenon. The £40, increased to £60, of pension, can add no 
“ golden glow ” to his lines, it is true; and it may be that the 
prominence given to the pension may not make the lines of collier- 
poets like Wingate, and shoemaker-poets like Cameron, seem to 
them any softer or more pleasant, but only harder and harsher. 
Nay, if the calm, quaint mind of Mr. William Morris—lapt in 
still dream, as of an early pastoral—ever rouses itself to the calls of 
the day, and glances in the direction of Men of the Time, what 
must be his joy to find that in such a record he is all too literally 


received in character as ‘‘ the idle singer of an empty day,” and | 


relegated to the ancient world, He is in the novel position of 
being both behind the time and before it, and well deserved 
double celebration, like Mr. Capern. ‘But no,” says the Rhada- 
mauthine editor, ‘‘ he is an anachronism, a contradiction, a non- 
entity, and has no right of appearance beside *“ Rural Postmen,” 
and ‘‘ Lawyers,” and other such ‘* Men of the Time.” Even Mr. 
Austin Dobsen might feel somewhat aggrieved, since he might 
assert that his verses may live longer, having an airy fragrancy of 
finish denied to those of Mr. Capern, which, however, have 
invariably a finish of their own; but Mr. Dobson may well take 
heart. And when any admirers of those graceful sonnets of 
Mr. Charles Tennyson-Turner look in vain for his name in 
this list of worthies, let them be consoled when they find in its 
place the imposing cognomen of ‘ Godfrey Wordsworth Turner,” 
to whom more than a column is devoted. 
should ever wonder why he shares the fate of his friend, Mr. 
Morris, let him be satisfied with believing that, in slang phrase, 
he has “ gone outside to oblige a lady,” either in the person of 
Mrs. Newton Crossland, or in that of Miss Emily Faithfull, who, 
between them, fill nearly two pages! Some musical people may 
be surprised at missing Mr. Haweis and Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
when Mr. Hullah is painted almost at full length ; theologians, too, 
may wonder why, when so many obscure D.D.’s and distant bishops 
are here held up to fame, such men as Mr. Stopford Brooke and Mr. 
John Ifunt are without any recognition ; and they may be apt, at 
first glance, to mistake a certain Bishop Cheetham for a well- 
known Church antiquarian who bears the same name. Dr. Charles 
Rogers and Dr. Henry Dircks might well have given up a little 
space in obliging such ladies as Mrs. Charles, the author of The 
Schouberg-Cotta Family, and that refined poet, Miss Betham- 
Edwards—the more, that these two gentlemen have done so much 
for polite literature. Scotchmen of a liberal turn will doubtless be 
disappointed to find Mr. George Gilfillan and Dr. H. R. Story, of 
toseneath, so amply limned, while there is no trace of Dr. 
Walter C. Smith, who has written much of merit besides 
Olrig Grange. Mr. John B. Marsh, the author of [arecourt, and 


Whittington and his Cat, on quiet representations made, would have | 


surely given the pas to Mr. Leslie Stephen. Sir John Glover 
might have surrendered a line or two for the sake of his dashing | 
companion-in-arms, Major Butler; and Dr. W. Howard Russell | 
curtailed his ample sweep of 3 pp.—which would declare him the 
greatest man of the Time, as well as of the Times (!)—in favour of 
some addition to Mr, Browning’s scanty bestowal; while Mr. | 
Knatchbull-Ilugessen, though as much statesman as nursery 
story-teller, might have begged a little corner for the authors of 
Lilliput Levée and Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Philosophical 
inquirers—in spite of the imperturbability with which they are 
credited—may be dissatisfied that Mr. Lecky, who wrote the 
History of Rationalism, has but sixteen lines, when Leone 
Levi has a column and a half. Mr. Walter Bagehot may re- 
joice in his eleven lines, to allow Mr. Edmond Beales, M.A., 
his page and a half. Barnum has almost as much, being in this 
respect put on a level with John Bright and Thomas Carlyle, and 
only yielding to such Men of the Time as the lively Professor | 
Blackie, of Edinburgh. But Mr. Ayrton is surely too “ cabined, 


If Mr. W. M. Rossetti | 


|cribbed, confined” in his two-and-twenty lines, when Mr. 
| Robert Applegarth enjoys a whole page; that, however, would 
| have been little, if it had not been said that Mr. Ayrton was 
| appointed Judge Advocate-General, that office being revived for 
, him. Adam White, in his simple scientific enthusiasm, would, 
| We are sure, have made room for Canon Tristram; the Rev. 
Frederick Arnold kindly shared his column with Thomas Hardy, 
| author of Far from the Madding Crowd and Under the Greenwood 
| Tree ; and Mr. W. IL. Davenport Adams have rejoiced to embrace 
| Mr, John Richard Green, 

A further survey gives us a reason why, perhaps, Place aux 
| dames has not, after all, had the vantage one might have expected 
| for it. We shrewdly suspect that the ladies take full advantage 
sometimes of their claim to a position among the ‘ Men of the 
| Time.” Under the letter “ B,” for instance, we read :—‘* Lady 
| Barker went out to India to join Sir George early in 1860, but he 

died in the autumn of that year, and she returned to England. 

| In 1865 Lady Barker married Mr. Frederick Napier Broome, then 
| of Canterbury, New Zealand, and accompanied him back to the 
| Middle Island. Early in 1869 Mr. Napier Broome and Lady 
Barker returned to England.” A whole column is almost 
filled with such personal details; and not only so, but 
under the letter ‘“B,” a little further on, we find them 
repeated : —‘* Visiting England in 1864, he [Mr. Frederick 
Napier Broome] married Lady Barker, returned to his ‘ sheep- 
station’ in New Zealand the following year, but in 1869 came 
back to England. Almost immediately on his arrival in London 
/ he was employed by the Times, and was for five years one of the 
special correspondents of that journal,”—which last sentence 
does give a fresh point. 

One penalty which you may have to pay for including ob- 
| scurities in such a list is that you may never hear when they die. 
| So, in the only way open to them they become immortal,—in Mr. 
| Thompson Cooper's pages! When Dr. Thomas McCrie, who died 
/some time ago, still ranks among *“‘ Men of the Time,” and the 
| name of D. O. Hill, the celebrated Scottish painter, is unremoved 
from this Valhalla list, our readers may well believe that others 
| of less note encumber it. But our business is not to collect 
| material for the editor, but to point a moral for him, Would 





|not the chances have been in his favour, at least in one case, 
‘if he had not with fatal good-nature given a vested interest in 
| the shape of a standing advertisement to relatives as well as to 
the person concerned ? 

| Once a “man of the time,” always a “ man of the time,” it 
| would appear; but surely, more than was ever wanted in any other 
| community, it is needful now and then to “purge the roll.” We 
| venture on a suggestion. Let a committee of respectable business- 
people—not publishers, who, by the way, are very sparingly 
represented, John Murray standing, like the great Duke, “ four- 
square to all the winds that blow,” and Mr, Macmillan, and 
Mr. Strahan standing nowhere — be at once appointed to 
attach figures in brackets to each name, indicating the num- 
| ber of years of this form of fame to which his past achieve- 
|ments entitle the subject of notice; at the end of which 
period, if he has subsided into non-enity, let him be thereto rele- 
gated here likewise. We are quite serious in this, because were 
it well carried out, it would in some degree check the tendency 
| to inordinately-long paragraphs on very middling people, and the 
‘frequent introduction of references to others on the slimmest 
| possible pretence, the editor knowing how much of his labour 
| would soon be wholly thrown away. Not to take a very 





bad instance, we find this under the heading of Dr. 
Alexander Keith, of St. Cyrus, born 1791:—* His eldest 
}son, the Rev. Alexander Keith, M.A., is the author of 


a Commentary on Isaiah, Another son, Dr. G. 8. Keith, of 
Edinburgh, who accompanied hii in his last journey to the East, 
has illustrated the last edition of his father’s works by photo- 
| graphic drawings.” One cannot help wondering that some clever 
| grandchild or great-grandchild did not come in for celebration 
also as a ** Man of the Time.” We can think at present of no 
better check on this species of triumphant apotheosis, which is 
going on year by year under our very eyes, showing, beyond 


| eavil, how great a fallacy Dr. O. W. Holmes was guilty of when 


he averred that only one of the three Johns could be taxed, All 
the three Johns are most liable to it, in our opinion, especially 
that most apparently impalpable of all the three Johns, “Thomas's 
ideal John,” which, as beheld here, “a magnified, non-natural 
man,” may well be fazed with pretension, arrogance, and obesity 
of conceit. 
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paration for it, from that entertained by those who, like 
Gnostic and Manichzan heretics, have looked forward only to a st 

disembodied, ghost-like existence of the soul alone in the future oe 
Were such our expectation, wo should have to try to live a i a. 
ghost-like life, as separate as possible from matter, here: wo chonnd 
look down upon everything that is material as in itself impure por 
altogether transitory; as we gazed at sunrises, sunsets, the manifold 
glories of the material world, and indulged that sense of the Beautit 1 
in such works of the Divine Artist, which is so strong a feeling in rs 
nature in its present state, we should have to account all such pleasure 
something unspiritual—belonging to those joys of earth to which 
must bid farewell for ever at the moment of death, and to which thore 
| will be nothing similar in the Great Future for which this life is the 
nursery-ground and divine training-school. But the groat Christian 
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MR. LYTTELTON ON THE FUTURE STATE.* the ancient 
Mr. Lyrretron need hardly, we think, have approached his 
subject with so great a fear of shocking the conventional religious 
feelings and ideas of his day as has evidently possessed him. 
flis mind is naturally too full of reverence to admit of his saying a 
rash or flippant thing either about the great subjects of Revelation, 
or about the hardly less great subjects which, for some inscrutable 
reason, are not included within the scope of Revelation at all. 
And we can hardly feel that any great respect is due to purely 
conventional views, either on religious or on moral subjects. Is 











not, indeed, the region of the conventional the very region 
in which all true moral and religious life finds something | 
Was there any occasion at all to treat 
that view of the state of ‘the just made perfect,’ which 
represents them as continually singing hymns, with the ex- 
treme delicacy and forbearance which Mr. Lyttelton shows in 
We know of nothing which is less like true religion 
than the hackneyed orthodox assumptions,—due originally, no 
doubt, to metaphorical language used by great writers in some 
very different sense,—which have the effect of really preventing 
the play of true religious feeling round the greatest of spiritual 
True faith must be constantly making raids on the 
petrified conventional assumptions which mark the ebb instead | 
of the flow of religious life, and Mr. Lyttelton, instead of needing 


like petrifaction ? 


these pages ? 


hopes. 


verity of the Resurrection of the Body shows tho fallacy of all this, For 
it teaches us that Christ came not to redoom a part only of our nature 
—as, for instance, the soul only—but the whole of it. He has opened 
to us the glorious hope that the redeemed soul will hereafter clothe 
itself in a perfect body, in order that in and through it in all jtg 
| powers it may serve and glorify God. The doctrine of the Ascension 
of Christ for man tells us that, when He left the world, He carried up 
with Him into heaven, not a fragment only of our nature—as, for in- 
stance, the contemplative faculties only—but human nature complete 
in all those powers which were not in their very nature connected with 
mortality—with birth or death, for instance. But if He carried al] 
these powers into heaven, can any one suppose that they will lio idle 
there for ever? Surely not. For every one of them there must be 
some exercise there. The passages of Scripture upon which some have 
founded the strange notion that the future life of God's redeemed will 
| be spent in nothing but worship in the ordinary sense of that word, 
| really prove nothing of the kind. They are mostly taken from the 
| Apocalypse, a book which, divine in substance, is in its whole language 


any sort of excuse for assailing these mindless orthodoxies of | and texture figurative and symbolical. And besides, if you were told 


phrase, might, with advantage to his very thoughtful and valuable 


little volume, have made a much more thorough-going onslaught 


upon them. We go, however, heartily with him in his drift, 
though we should have been glad to see him pressing it 
home with less reserve and more of edge in his language. Ilis 
drift we take to be, that there is a much closer analogy implied 
in Revelation itself between the life of this world and the 
spiritual life, than the usual orthodox phrascology is at all 
inclined to allow; indeed, that the conventional antithesis 


between this world and the next is in a very large degree indeed 


a false antithesis; further, that the life of the body is not limited 
to this world at all, though the body through which we shall 
have to make the soul speak in the next state will not be such a 
body as we have now; and as a consequence of these principles, 


that the life of labour, the life of art, the life devoted to the study 


of beauty and duty, though it will be richer and more refined in the 


next state than in this, will no more be absolutely swallowed up and | 
lost in what is called ‘devotion,’ than the work of God in Creation | 
has been during the eternity of the past swallowed up and lost in the | 


illumination of human consciences and the work of disciplining, 
strengthening, and elevating human character. The monstrous 
and silly notion that Heaven is to be a perpetual twanging of 
harps by creatures sitting on damp clouds, does more to make 
the Christian faith ridiculous than anything which its opponents 
advance, and wise as Mr, Lyttelton’s treatment of the sayings of 


apostles and evangelists on the subject is, we rather wish he had | 


given a little more of vivacity to his assault upon this curious 
superstition. The truth which has, we suppose, been the original 
cause of these childish assumptions, as it presented itself to the 
minds of those whose ill-interpreted words gave rise to such 
notions, was this, that the highest and most perfect life, both as 


regards knowledge and as regards love, must consist in the true 


union with God,—or what the Catholic theology calls ‘‘ the beatific 


vision,” though the word ‘ vision” does not seem to be nearly , 
But it seems obvious | 
enough that the true union with God can only be attained by a | 


large enough for the thing denoted by it. 


finite and imperfect being, in finite.and imperfect fashion, by the 
illumination and intensification of all our various powers, with 
perhaps the gradual addition of new ones still unknown to us, And 
it seems, therefore extremely unlikely that any of those powers 
which are capable of receiving a divine impress at all should be 


dropped out of us, by way of preparation fora more perfect union | 


with God, who is so infinitely beyond us. Especially does Mr. 
Lyttelton insist with great force on the life of action as part and 
parcel of the perfect spiritual life. Indeed, were it otherwise, it 
would seem that the very highest point of the earthly life, the 
point at which the divine life most plainly touches ours, would be 
eliminated from the still more spiritual life of the next world. Mr. 
Lyttelton puts the case as regards the language of Scripture with 
great beauty and force :— 

“ All this gives a different view of the Future Life, and of the pro- 
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| of a certain place that it was ‘always resounding with songs of praise,’ 
| you would not therefore conclude that singing praises was the oceupa- 
tion of the inhabitants, but only that their occupations, whatever they 
| were, were so joyful that their hearts continually overflowed in praise, 
| They sing only because they are so joyful that they cannot help singing. 
| Or, if you sat in a room with one reading a book, and at every new 
| page which he turned over, he exclaimed, ‘ How beautiful!’ would you 
| conclude that the book was monotonous ? would you not rather wonder 
| at the infinite, inexhaustible variety of intorest and beauty there must 
be in it to keep up such unweariod delight? These passages of Serip- 
ture then only tell us that the spirits of the blest are for ever joyful, for 
ever victorious, for ever conscious of the mighty efficacies of Christ's 
redemption. And from what has been said, and specially from the great 
Jhristian verity of the Ascension, we have the strongest reasons for 
believing that in the heavenly life there will be manifold and perfect 
exercise for all the pure powers of human nature, both of body and of 
soul. And hence, if you ask what parts of our earthly life may be made 
| a preparation and discipline for heaven ? we must answer, every part of 
it that is not impure or necessarily connected with sin and death.” 


"We doubt if even in these interesting and simple sermons, quite 
enough stress is laid on the complete repudiation by St. Paul of 
the absurd doctrine that the very body which belongs to a man 
at the instant of dissolution is to belong to him in the more 
spiritual state to which he goes. It is true that Mr. Lyttelton’s 
whole view is founded on St. Paul’s doctrine, and that he ex- 
pounds it with great force. But has it ever occurred to any one 
to remember how utterly different is our point of view on these 
subjects from that of the ancient world, and how easy it would 
have been for any one speaking from merely human wisdom, and 
insisting, as St. Paul did eagerly insist, on the bodily resurrection of 
Christ, to have gone astray into a view which it would have been 
impossible for modern science to accept? Instead of doing so, 
St. Paul's illustration of the spiritual body which is to be not less 
different, nay, more different, from the corruptible body buried 
here, than is the tree from the seed which is sowed to generate 
it, might almost have been conceived in answer to the objections 
of modern science, and this is a point on which we think hardly 
| sufficient stress has been laid even by those who, like Mr. Lyttelton, 
cordially adopt and ably interpret his teaching. 
The only point in connection with this subject on which we 
think Mr. Lyttleton’s sermons are open to question, is his as- 
sumption that the formative or building power which determines 
the structure of the body is a mediating power between body and 
soul (p. 30), and is one which, as he seems to assume, both there 
and later (p. 39), is directed by the soul. It is given, he says, 
to the soul “to lay hold of and appropriate surrounding matter,” 
and so ‘to fashion its atoms into a living body, or rather into 
a succession of living bodies,” suitable for the soul's dwelling- 
place. But what, then, does he say of the body of plants and 
animals? Have not they, too, the power of appropriating physical 
atoms and moulding them into a succession of living bodies? And 
could he ascribe the direction of their structural life to any soul of 
the plant or the animal? And what would he say of the struc- 
tural life of the idiot? Is it not safer to say that the law which 
gradually elaborates a body, and a body which, as the stage of 
creation rises, becomes more and more fit to be the organism of 
a conscious soul, is a law due to the divine spirit in creation, 
rather than to any ‘“‘mediating power” directed by the individual 
| soul, and operating upon the structural and organic life of man? 
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As far as we can see, the structural organisation of man’s bodily 


life is no more directed by a human soul than the structure of a 
erystal by a erystalline soul. The psychical laws are new laws 
guperadded to the laws of organic life by the same creative spirit 
which prepares the body for the soul, but it is not possible to 
say that there is any soul in the body which directs the evolution 
of the body for its own purposes. 

With relation to Mr. Lyttelton’s doctrine of the state of the good 
and the evil in the future life, we may say that it is too slightly in- 
dicated here to justify us in discussing it. But we cannot accept 
his doctrine that a gulf is placed between the evil and the good 
after death, which it is impossible to pass. That doctrine is 
founded on a single parable of our Lord's, the drift of which is 
by no means final and absolute,—especially as there are so many 
sayings, both of our Lord himself and of his apostles, which, if 
interpreted in their simplest sense, directly traverse that con- 
clusion ; and we quite agree with Mr. Lyttelton, that when there 
is one passage in Scripture which speaks fully of a subject, and 
others which speak of it only briefly and allusively, the first should 
be assigned much the greater importance of the two. ‘That a great 
gulf is fixed between those who are miserable as the result of 
wicked and wasted lives, and those who are full of the peace 
of good and patient lives, is certain. But it docs not follow 
that the gulf will always remain, if the causes which placed it 
there are not permanent. And certainly St. Paul had a confident 
hope of a time when all the enemies of God should be finally 
overcome, and God should be all in all. Without in the least 
assuming the doctrine of the Universalists, that evil can be over- 
come by a mere feat of divine power, or without the absolute 
surrender of the evil will to the spirit of good, we cannot con- 
ceive it, and do not find it, to be anywhere the teaching of Scrip- 
ture that death puts an end to the drama of spiritual hope and 
fear, and that a recovery which was possible up to the last 
moment of earthly life becomes impossible directly that apparently 
irrelevant event has taken place which terminates the connection 
of the individual character with a particular bodily state, and in- 
troduces it to the different conditions of a new and probably more 
refined bodily state. This, however, is the only serious point on 
which we cannot agree with Mr. Lyttelton. For the rest, his able 
sermons, with their thoughtful notes, and the fine sermon of 
Canon Perowne’s ‘*On the Life Everlasting,” seem to us full of 
valuable thought, and of pointed as well as reverent illustration. 
On what Mr, Lyttelton says with respect to Christian Burial we 
need hardly say that we heartily agree. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Magazines are good this month, and the Fortnightly is 
especially so, It has not a poor article, and has four which will 
be read by men who care for clear information and brisk ideas 
with cordial interest and appreciation. We think the most 
readable is Mr. Gifford Palgrave’s second chapter on Dutch 
Guiana, but that is because we care for intelligent accounts of 
little-observed places, and have an interest in seeing how the 
lower races, like the emigrants from Central India, and Chinese 
eoolies, and negroes away from Africa, lead their lives and con- 
tribute to the world’s store of force ; but men with other interests 
may be charmed with Mr. Bagehot’s “ Postulates of Political 
Economy,” the commencement evidently of a larger work, and 
marked in full measure with its author’s specialty,—intellectual 
suggestiveness ; or Mr. Brodrick’s ‘‘ What are Liberal Principles?” 
or Sir George Campbell’s account of our position in Egypt. 
The latter is the very first utterance of Sir George Campbell 
since his return from Bengal fitted to make Englishmen | 
understand why Anglo-Indians think him a_ considerable 
man. The late Lieutenant-Governor naturally looks at things 
from an Indian point of view, and so looking, he perceives that | 
events may by degrees force on us the policy which used to be | 
called “annexation,” and he considers gravely whether Egypt | 
would or would not be a disadvantageous possession. He decides, 
though with obvious reluctance, that it would. Le finds, indeed, 
that a population singularly quict, obedient, and industrious, | 
without national pride, and free from religious fanaticism, yields | 
to its rulers a revenue of quite nine millions sterling, a sum much | 








more than sufficient for its good government even by an alien | 
people,—more, in fact, than the sum we should have if we | 
governed Bengal alone, a task we should not hesitate to under- 
take. 
entered with effect only through the Nile, which ought to be 
civilised, and which can be civilised only through the dominance | 
of a first-class Power. 
as they are striking :— 


He sees, too, that behind Egypt lies Africa, which can be | 


Ilis remarks upon this point are as true | 





“Wo know enough to be assured that a strong and civilised Power 
commanding Egypt may open up easy communication with, and 
navigation of, the great Lake region which occupies the centre of the 
African continent,—a rich country of great capabilities, elevated several 
thousand feet above the sea, and the possessors of which, if sufficiently 
strong and organised, would dominate the bulk of the continent. 
Seeing how admirably fitted for labour the African race have shown 
themselves to be, how wretched and miserable is their condition in their 
own country under a barbarous anarchy and bloody slave-dealing 
customs, and how tractable, amiable, and good-t2mpered they are under 
civilised control, one cannot doubt that any great Power which could and 
would perform for Africa the functions which we have performed in 
India, would immensely benefit the human race. And profitable as has 
been the labour of Africans in other continents under all the disadvan- 
tages of limited numbers, slavery, and a degraded position, it must be 
that the great native population of Africa would add prodigiously 
to the resources of the world in their own fertile continent, if, political 
order being maintained, personal freedom and security were guaranteed 
to them, and European energy and capital were introduced to direct 
free labour. The high Lake country in particular appears to be 
eminently fitted for such a settlement, —healthy, fruitful, and fitted 
for native and Europern residence. At the present time, some of the 
most profitable productions in the world are those only produced in the 
peculiar climate afforded by the combination of a tropical latitude with 
an elevation which secures against great heat and malaria. Such a 
climate is insufficiently available elsewhere; in Africa there is a vast 
extent of it. Already the best coffee comes from High Africa, and 
pepper, quinine, and many other things would be abundantly produced 
there. Following the course of the many rivers which radiate from 
this elevated region, tropical countries of great richness and large 
populations would be reached as they cannot be reached from the pest- 
ridden coast, No doubt to any Power which can undertake such a 
work, Africa offers a field greater than India, and one where inter- 
vention would be still more justifiable in the interests of humanity. 
Africa might become a gigantic Java or Ceylon....... It would 
only be with a view to Africa that we could think of under- 
taking Egypt. No doubt for the gigantic task of governing and 
civilising Africa we have some special facilities which no other country 
possesses. We have the capital, the energies, and the habitudes, by 
means of which we have been accustomed to occupy and improve new 
countries. We have learned in India the art of governing great sub- 
ject populations, We have in India the materials for a native army 
which we might raise almost to any numbers, which, with our present 
experience of the Northern races, we may make almost as efficient as 
European troops (for African purposes, probably more so), and which 
we might employ abroad without those dangers which aro inevitable to 
a too large and efficient native army serving in India. If we should 
conclude that it is right to promote emigration on a large scale from 






























| necessary to harmonise it with the development of the nation, 
and whether the wisest Nonconformists would not accept 
local control of the Church and its property as a sufli- 
| cient compromise. 


| totally unable to concede it. 
| Erastianism which Mr. Brodrick thinks so excellent as morally 
| wrong, and are no more content with secular authority over a 
| Church when in the hands of parish councils, than they are with it 
| when in the hands of Parliament. 
| local authority more directly than they now influence the central 


the densely populated parts of India, and should sueceed in doing so, 
probably no field would be better than Africa, where anarchy and 
bloodshed have left room for much new population, and where Indian 
intelligence and Indian arts might do much to supplement the honest, 
hard work of the Negro.” 

























Nevertheless, he would not accept Egypt even at the bidding of 
all Europe. IIe considers that the command of a rapid approach 
to India is useless while India cannot be attacked from the Asiatic 
side, that England is already heavily loaded with dominions, and 
that we could not suppress the Khedive, who, though a foreigner 
in Egypt, has become so identified with the country as to take 
the position of a native ruler. It will be evident to any one who 
reads this paper carefully that Sir George Campbell, though de- 
ciding against annexation, has at heart a hankering after that 
policy, and is not satisfied with his own advice to leave it alone. 
Mr. Brodrick’s essay is full of a breezy, healthful Liberalism, 
which makes it pleasant to read, more especially at a time when 
political apathy is so prevalent, but we fear he takes somewhat 
too sanguine a view of the ease with which his principles can be 
applied. He thinks if the wise agree, men are agreed, which is 
unfortunately not true. He defines ‘“ Liberal Principles” as (1) 
the unreserved recognition of Progress as the appointed law of all 
human institutions ; (2) an imperishable love of Freedom; (3) 
the belief in civil equality as a right; (4) immutable re- 
spect for man as such, and therefore, a dislike for cruelty, tor- 
ture, and oppression ; (5) a respect for political justice; (6) the 
deliberate preference of national interests to minor interests ; and 
he believes that with these principles the problems which now 
most divide the Liberal party can be solved. Agreement among 
Liberals is, for instance, possible on County Reform, on the Land 
Laws, on Education, and the existence of an Established Church. 
On the latter subject, he asks whether the wisest Churchmen are 
not prepared to popularise and reform the Church to any extent 


Supposing that granted, Mr. Brodrick 
should remember that the wisest do not bear rule, but we are 
The wise Nonconformists reject the 


They could not influence the 
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one. The only common ground of the Liberal Churchman andj Fathers; so that there is no real justification for the mod 
the Nonconformist seems to us to be the common dislike of | view that St. Paul and St. John were the leaders of hostile 
Church ascendancy, which enables them to join together upon a sections of the early Church, St. Paul being deemed by St. John 
matter like the Burials Bill. as no true apostle, and St. John being condemned by St. P: al 

i a eae ee 
The Contemporary Review offers no exception to the general | - a the carnal aang of Judaic Christianity, Pro. 
rule of the excellence of the February magazines. It is full of | seal Z 7 “ht ae Ww se completed, Will make the mogt 
° ° P ° . nporti defence a § y 3 F Te 
interesting and instructive articles, though, as a rule, somewhat = = more . me . aye sp tegen of the New Testament 
‘ “ anon which any English divine has yet produc 
more orthodox than usual. We have referred elsewhere to Mr. | a vine has yet produced, 
Martineau’s closely-reasoned and powerfully-illustrated answer to | 
Professor Tyndall. The paper which will, perhaps, excite an in- 
terest hardly second to it in degree, is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s on 
‘¢ Bishop Butler and ‘the Zeit-geist.’” His sketch of Bishop 
Butler as a man is very graphic, though, we think, he over- 
emphasises what he calls the seva indignatio of Butler’s polemic 
against the thoughtless and idle levity of the fashionable scep- 
ticism of his day, and hardly allows enough for the characteristics 
of a solitary temperament, a reflective intellect, and an exacting 
conscience. Did Mr. Arnold, when he wrote his paper, recall | 
Butler’s remarkable sermon on the love of God, and the high 
passion of its conclusion? No doubt there was a burning fire in 
Butler, but it was not a burning fire which glowed primarily 
against the sins of others, but against the shortcomings of his own 
nature. We are curious to see the concluding part of the article. | 
Apparently, as far as we can judge, Mr. Arnold is about to fall 
foul of the very element in Butler’s philosophy which the advances 
modern science have most triumphantly justified and confirmed. |. . : 3 - : 
: “4 - , zane et . P k a ie it | foreign States really weigh as heavily against employing capital 
ut perhaps we are on a wrong track. As yet, we have heard a) +) s.) ian businesses. A ‘famine of capital.” for j Ps 
great deal of Bishop Butler and a very little of the Zeit-geist. | ”, St oe non 
- ; i a | home mining may be produced as easily by speculations in Spanish 
We fear that in the next number we shall have a good deal of the! . ages 2 re é . 
ord : . a via fag | mines as by loans to a Spanish Government. There is a curious 
Zeist-geist and very little of Bishop Butler. We confess we pre- | a 4 = : : : 
fer Bishop Butler, of the two. ‘The Zeit-geist seems to us to be | paper about the ‘* Royal Bengal tiger,” the writer of which decides, 
er, e two. e Zeit-geist seems $ > | . : , ‘ 
: : . _ | among’ rv things, that a tiger is rarely or never : 
‘6a stream of tendency, not ourselves,” which makes for nothing | : “6 ~ na py a sizes 5 loi “tipo e scackan -s 
of any great importance, least of all for righteousness. There| “\. ~ ne ae ep tags a 
are, oddly enough, two papers in this number of the Con | skin after death, which stretches very much; and that the tiger's 
TES, oly . : , , "| claws are isc . P “Ars acree wi ' . 
temporary, which in one way or another go rather to justify awe are not pomonous, md appears to agree with Captain 
“Kg pee Fe % 4 .,” | Forsyth that tigers have been known to ascend trees. We 
the belief in demoniacal possession. One of them is the article 
not why they should not, as they are only 





Fraser opens with a very singular article by F, W, Newman, in. 
tended to prove that Government has a perfect right to prevent . 
‘famine of capital” at home, and therefore a right to prohibit 
loans to foreign States made without its own consent, It has the 
| same right, he argues, as to prohibit the export of munitions of 
war, or coal, or anything else the loss of which tends to aggrandige 
the foreigner or injure the home population. We should not 
deny the right, or even the duty in certain cases, as, for example 
in that of the Confederate Loan, when England lent money in 
order to enable a nation to perpetuate slavery, but we should 
question or deny both the expediency and the possibility of 
such prohibition, It is not possible, because investments can 
be made in any capital of Europe just as easily as in Lon. 
don, and prohibition would only harass without diminishing 
the business; and it is not expedient, because the prosperity 
of foreign countries, which, in some cases, may depend on their 
political strength, is the very source of profitable trade with 
them. All Mr. Newman’s arguments against lending money to 





| do see 








on *‘ Demonolatry, Devil-dancing, and Demoniacal Possession,”’ 
chiefly in relation to the demonology of India, by Mr. Robert 
C. Caldwell; and the other is the paper on ‘Science, Testimony, 
and Miracles,” by Mr. James Gairdner. Both writers insist that 


many of the phenomena of madness are still quite unexplained, | 
and that the physical theories of modern medical science, though | 


they may fit the phenomena which we usually see amongst our- 
selves, do not seem to fit at all many of the forms of Oriental 
madness. It is a very curious sign of the times, that just as the 
old superstitions, as we thought them, were beginning to vanish 
amongst cultivated people, our increased knowledge of the very 
different religious and moral superstitions of the East, and the 
new forms of so-called ‘spiritualism’ which are rising up in the 


the rationalists’ conclusions in the very first spring-time of their 
popularity. Mr. Caldwell’s description of Indian superstitions, 
though written with a certain tumidity of language which does not 
succeed in being as graphic and vivid as the writer intends, is an 


interesting and instructive contribution to the natural history of | tisti 1 
" a : . | artistic grounds. 
Oriental fanaticism, by one who has evidently very large experi- | “ v4 


ence to guide him in describing it. Mr, Oxenham continues his essay | 


on ‘ Eternal Perdition and Universalism,” without as yet having 
reached the exposition of the passages of Scripture unfavourable to 
the theory of eternal perdition,—which he reserves for another 
paper. 
chain of passages on the subject. That there is much in Scrip- 
ture which looks towards a state of severe and indefinitely pro- 
longed punishment, no one can doubt; that there is also much 
which implies a hopeful view of the deliverance of the whole uni- 
verse from the burden of sin, seems to us equally certain. And 
we should have supposed that the natural inference would be 
to say that we are taught by reverence for Scripture not to dog- 
matise on the subject, but to expect, on the one hand, the gravest 
consequence for unrepented sins, and yet to hope, on the other, 
in the infinite resources of Him with whom nothing is impossible. 
But Mr, Oxenham evidently makes light of this double thread of 
anticipations, and identifies Revelation completely with the gloomier 
strand. Professor Lightfoot, in the new portion of his very learned 
and candid examination of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ deals with what 
he calls ‘the School of St. John,’ and seems to us to adduce 
arguments of great weight to prove,—(1) that St. John’s Gospel 
was really recognised as apostolic by a series of Fathers dating 
from the period of his own life in Ephesus; and (2) that the 


Pauline teaching was recognised as apostolic by the very same 
‘ 


| big 
5 
|help such a practice would give them, that it should not 


| They rarely in the wild state 
’ : .| hunt in the gloaming, and lie gorging all the night. 
West and amongst ourselves, tend to disturb the confidence of | S § nad ae el 

‘curious paper, too, on Byron, which reads as if it had been 


| written by some Evangelical critic, just after his death, a bit of 


cats, but it is curious, considering the immense 
have become more common. Their weight is not the obstacle, 
as they are much stronger, weight for weight, than the grizzly 
bear, which will ascend at once after honey. The taste of the 
tiger for man is certain—man being the easiest animal to kill— 
but we do not remember to have heard before of the man-eater 
in the Seoui district which killed nearly a hundred men, 
but ate none of them, only lapping the blood. It is 
to be observed that a man is poor provender for a family 
of tigers, a tigress and her cubs wanting an ox a night. 
at the day, but sleep, 


There is a 


in 


good, hard, Philistine slanging, just enough on points, but written 
by a man who does not consider Byron even a man of genius, 
and. would gladly see him forgotten, not only on moral, but on 


The Cornhill, besides its two serials, has a story which would 
be very good, if itssubject were not so hackneyed; a curious paper 
on Shakespeare’s Greek names, which, though perhaps a little too 
subtle, is very suggestive ; and an analysis of the quality of self- 


We are anxious to see how he will deal with the double | esteem, which the essayist believes to be rather an emotion than 


an exertion of the intellect, and to be one of the weapons which 
man aceretes to himself in his struggle for existence. He fancies 
that man, in his self-defence, is compelled to recognise his ego 
as important to himself, and then commences to consider It 
positively important, though in a majori‘y of cases he does not 
settle, or try to settle, why it is imports: He is probably right 
in principle, self-esteem being undoult..'!y a quality observable 
in the non-reasoning animals, for ins », the cow, but he has 
failed to explain one great apparent «' ; «tion to his theory, the 
liability of many men—cynics say, o! «li men, but that is not 
true—to develop high or even trauscci int self-esteem in regard 
to some quality or faculty which they do not possess, to tie 
neglect of others which they do. Self « 
surely the result not of an instinct, but of a ratic 
beginning with a strong appreciation of the quality, continuing 
with an intense wish to possess it, and ending with the firm 
delusion that it is possessed. The remarkable form taken by 
Robespiecrre’s self-esteem, his belief that he wasa singularly grace- 
ful gentleman, must have arisen in this way, as must the somewhat 


steem in such cases 18 
mental operation, 
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similar illusion recorded of Sir W. Jones, the Orientalist. There 
is no defensive strength, no additional power of combat conferred 
by a mistake like this, and yet how very common it seems to be. 
The ablest paper in Macmillan is, we think, Mr. Mahaffy’s, on 
«The Humanity of the Greeks,” full of suggestions which are 
striking, even when questionable ; and the most valuable by far is 
Professor Huxley's on ‘The Borderland between the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms,”—an effort to show that the difference 
between an animal and a plant may ‘be one of degree rather than 
kind, and that the problem whether, in a given case, an organism 
js an animal or a plant may be essentially insoluble ; but the 
most readable is the long string of anecdotes about musical com- 
posers, men who, of all others, have displayed the eccentricity 
supposed sometimes to be the attribute of genius, and who have 
felt the effects of association on the imagination :—‘ Gluck, 
again,—of whom Handel said that he knew no more counterpoint 
‘as mein cook,’—‘in order to warm his imagination,’ says 
Carpani, ‘and to transport himself to Aulis or Sparta, was accus- 
tomed to place himself in the middle of a beautiful meadow. In 
this situation, with his piano before him, and a bottle of cham- 
pagne on each side, he wrote in the open air his two [phigenias, 
and Orpheus, and his other works.’” Sarti composed in large, 
dimly-lighted rooms, and at night; Paisiello in bed; Haydn 
alone and in deep retirement ; Beethoven apart from mankind, 
of whom he was jealous; Auber on horseback; and Mozart 
when travelling alone in a carriage, or walking immediately after 
dinner, intellect and imagination working best when free from 
the distraction caused by the presence of other human beings. 


There is a very curious account in Temple Bar, embedded in 
its mass of tales, of an adventure among the Navajoes, by C. G. 
Leland, intended to illustrate the proposition that a Red 
Indian has not precisely the same kind of mind as a European. 
The story, that of the ascendancy exercised by an officer 
over some Navajoes by his possession of a dancing-doll, is 
extremely interesting, but we do not see the metaphysical de- 
duction apparently perceptible to Mr. Leland. Ile says the 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— -- > -— 

The History of India. By J. C. Marshman. Abridged. (Black- 
| wood.)—We reviewed the larger edition of this history on its appearance 
at considerable length, and with decided appreciation. This abridg- 
| ment, prepared, like the larger work, for the Indian Universities, 
appears to have been most patiently and carefully done, and will 
attract peoplo who are not students. There is, as far as we know, no 
book of the sizo which gives in so pleasant a manner an outline of 
that general history of India, Hindoo period, Mohammedan period, 
and English period—which so many Englishmen desire to know, 
and shrink from studying because of the great labour involved. 
eed one can master this volume, abridged from a work which 
was the result of the studies and labour of a life, in a week, 
and when he has done it, will know the salient facts of Indian 
history as completely as he knows those of any other country, and may 
be sure of this,—that he knows them as they are as yet understood 
by the best-informed, Whether even the best-informed know much of 
the true history of either Hindoo or Mohammedan India, which has 
never yet been fairly subjected to modern dissolvent criticism, may 
be doubted, but what they have accumulated Mr. Marshman has used, 
with the judgment of a man whe has lived years among the people 
whose annals so interest him. The abridgment is supplied with a care- 
ful index, marginal dates, and a list of all the proper names which it is 
now the mode in India to write in the transliteral form. We do net 
appreciate the wisdom of writing Miani for Meeanee, or Puri for Poores, 
or Kalat for Khelat, or Khaibar for Khyber, or Chanar for Chunar, 
holding it nearly as sensible for an Englishman to write Paree for 
Paris or Wien for Vienna, but that is no doubt ultra-conservatism; but 
still this method is coming into use, and Mr. Marshman’s glossary will 
help those who have to study Indian gazettes. 





Musical Tales, Phantasms, and Sketches. From the German of Elise 
Polko. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Theso musical stories are, in fact, stories 
about musicians of more or Jess fame. In reading them, we have occa- 
sionally been doubtful as to which of the chapters are tales and which 
aro phantasms. Most of them relate to real personages, and have dates 
and other details giving an air of particularity to them, but mixed 
up with these gritty facts is a good deal which even the translator 





Indians were not the least undeceived by their discovery of the 
mechanism which moved the dancing-doll. It was still a “ great | 
medicine,” which he imagines a European would not have thought. | 
But he himself says the Navajoes were impressed not so much by 
the doll as by the coincidence of its arrival with a prophecy that 
it should come, which prophecy was realised, mechanism or none; 
and he hints throughout that the medicine-man of the tribe 
understood the whole business, and rather admired the English 
officer for being so clever a cheat in his own line, surely a state of 
mind as precisely identical with that of many European sceptics 
as could well be imagined. 

Barring the stories, there is nothing in Blackwood that we can 
find to read—for ‘‘ Bates’s Personally-Conducted Tour,” though 
in a style in which Blackwood, and Blackwood alone, frequently 
succeeds, is as tedious as the tour itself would have been. ‘An 
Unimportant Person” is a very pretty, but very slight little 
story, with a good deal of observation in it, and some fun. The 
entertaining story called “The Dilemma” has, in the last 
two numbers, passed away from Indian ground and entered 
the world of English society. We can hardly say that we enjoy 
the clever and perhaps somewhat cynical sketches which we are 
given of that society as keenly as we did the realistic and yet 








| ranks of novelists. These charming stories have, for the most part, 


himself would hardly describe as “reliable information.” Thus we read, 
“Father Haydn has long since become conductor of the glerious angel- 
choirs of heaven.” It is possible that the stories have for the most part 
lost their characteristic flavour in the process of translation; they are 
now rather dull and monotonons reading, but brimming-over with 
sentiment and rhapsody. One gets tired of the old Capellmeisters, and 
their warm expressions of affection towards their violins and spinets. 
We are tempted to smile at the attribution of all the virtues to romantic 
geniuses in their teens, and we can hardly forbear smiling at tho 
grandioso descriptions of the rea/ immortals, as when we read, “ Beet- 
hoven, tn his wide, fur dressing-gown, sat absorbed in his creation.” And 
it could hardly have been a veracious description of an evening in 
November, 1762, to say that it “ was beginning to shroud London in its 
dark veil; only the dome of St. Paul's, and tho gigantic mass of the 
Tower buildings resisted its influence, and towered above the surround- 
ing fog.” There is a notable absence of humour in these stories, and of 
the gaiety and spontancousness which we expect to find in sketches of 
nmusicians,—even of German musicians. 

A Garden of Women, By Sarah Tytler. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 
The Cornhill Magazine has ever been fortunate in its novellettes and 
its lady-contributors. It was the Cornii/l that discovered Miss Thack- 


| eray, and if it did not exactly discover Miss Tytler, it has certainly been 


he means of her promotion to the high place she now occupies in the 


= sya scenes of the great Indian Mutiny ; but no one can appeared in the Cornhill and in Fraser; they are extromely well worth 
eny t 2% skill of the new pictures, though they do not rival the | reprinting, and deserve a great addition to their original popularity. 
old in brillianey. The sketch of the Cathedral-town society of | Each of the dozen stories is labelled with the name of some flower, and 


“Wiltonbury,” in the January number, was indeed a little too 


these flowers are grouped into divisions, thus,—‘* From Scotch Kail- 


cynical. The clerical coteries of Cathedral towns are apt to be | yairds,” “From English Garden-plots,” and so on, Among the English 


petty enough, but they are hardly so vulgar in tone, so wholly | garden-plots, we find “A Sweet Pea,’ 
We think Miss Tytler has somewhat hampered herself with an intricate 


destitute of refinement of feeling, as that into which Colonel 
Yorke’s mother and sister had had the misfortune to fall. 
picture of the society of Hamwell in the January number is drawn | : 
with more moderation, and certainly with sufficient vivacity. | 
Though we cannot help regretting the descent of the tale from 
the hich level of tragic incident to the lower one of social finesse, 

and could wish that the order of the development of the story | ‘ 


c 


But the | s 


temporary comedies, “ Sweethearts.” 
‘ommended without reserve; we take leave to suggest it as a capital 
»ompanion on a long journey or in a dull house, or for any situation in 


, 


“London Pride,” and the like. 


chemo, but there our criticism ends. We pass from one story to 
nother with unaffected pleasure ; for choice, we prefer “Rue” (keep- 


ing faith); there is a world of pathos in it, and but for its unhappy 
| ending, would remind many readers of one of the most elegant of con- 


A Garden of Women may be 


had bey inve . — » of v7 sdw he no ret ¢s 
the oe mverted, that the genteel — dy had nero firet and which pleasant company and bright, healthy stimulant is desired. What 
tragic action later,—still, the execution of both alike is suffi- | a capital gitl's “ prizo” book it would make! 


ciently telling. Blackwood, however, this month wants more “ go,” 


more articles in it which one can read for the sake of reading them, | delightfully fresh rendering of the “old, old story,” 
= ’ . 5 ’ a? 


(Smith and Elder.)—A 
” quite enough to 


Ben Milner’s Wooing. By Holme Lee. 


and not for the sake of doing a reader's duty to his magazine.—  .on vince us, did we need it, that the theme is not by any means worn 
which is, we take it, to taste, at least, anything of promise. The | ont Ben Milner is the very best of wooers. Could we suppose that 
papers on Lamartine and Thackeray are both good and apprecia- any man, placed in such circumstances, could be advised by any 
tive, but we have read all they say half-a-dozen times before, and | counsel, whether from friend or book, we should recommend him to 
| study the admirable method which Mr. Milner pursued. Such skill, 


long, as we read, for words with a little more freshness in them. 
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courage, and patience could not fail to succeed. This is one of the 
pleasantest little studies of love-making that we have ever seen. 

The Amateur House Carpenter. By Ellis A. Davidson. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—If Mr. Davidson had definitely adhered to his plain and 
very practical purpose of being a “ guide in building, making, and re- 
pairing,” he might have produced a useful handy-book. Ho appears, 
however, to have considered that in that case, it would have been dull, 
and perhaps we might not have differed with him. Accordingly, he 


has garnished his more substantial fare with a variety of trimmings, | 


which cannot, we should think, be much to the taste of many readers 
who want to learn carpentering. For instance, we turn to the headings of 
two subjects, which we may perbaps be supposed to know respectively 


something and nothing about, namely, “ Bookshelves” and “A Baby’s | 


Crib.” The first subject, Mr. Davidson begins thus :—“ Some peorle call 
their sanctum by one name, some by the other, but a rose by any other 
name,” &c. This is followed by two or three pages of a farrago of 
rubbish about slippers, old songs, bonnets, and the magazines, before we 
come to the gist of the matter. The article about a baby’s crib begins in 
this way :—“ It cannot be denied that many of the babies introduced into 
this sublunary world of ours, in former years, grew up to be great men 
and women.” This is very true, but it is a roundabout way of intro- 
ducing the matter in hand; the particular “crib,” moreover, strikes us 
as an uncommonly ugly one. Mr. Davidson’s advice about varnishing, 
staining, colouring, and the like, is more to the point, and is direct and 
businesslike. 

The History of the Italian Revolution. First Period: the Revolu- 
tion of the Barricades (1796-1849). By the Chevalier O’Clery, M.P., 
K.S.G, (R. Washbourne.)—This volume is the first of a series, and 
when we saw that it only brings us down to the year 1849, and that 
then wo are about to enter upon “a tale of infamy, perfidy, and deceit 
as dark as any recorded in the annals of mankind,” we conjectured that 
the Chevalier’s enterprise would, when accomplished, as he says of the 
other volumes on the subject of the temporal power, ‘form a large 
library.” We wore, however, relieved to find that, in fact, this not too- 
closely printed volume embraces the “history of Italian Revolution” 
not only from the year 1796, but from a time far antecedent to that 
date, namely, from the “ formation of Christendom,” and includes “ four 
centuries of Papal rule.” It is, therefore, possible that three or four 
more volumes may bo sufficient to unroll the Chevalier’s horrible 
tale. It would be an unworthy suggestion that any intellectual—we 
had almost said intelligent—English Catholics will accept this book as 
anything better than a tirade ; from a literary point of view, worthless ; 
historically, worse than worthless. This is one specimen, taken almost 
at random, of how the Chevalier reads the past :—‘ There was nothing 
new in the principles of Rousseau and Voltaire. They had been enun- 
ciated, though, perhaps, in less precise and elegant language, hundreds 
of years before..... . The Hussites in Germany in the fifteenth 
century,and the Anabaptists at a later period, the Albigenses in France, 
the Lollards in England, preached the same doctrines that were heard in 
Paris during the Reign of Terror and the Commune.” After this, it is 
superfluous to add that Garibaldi is a “revolutionary bravo,” Cavour an 
“arch-conspirator,” the reign of Pius IX. “the most glorious since 
Peter resigned to Linus the seal of the Fisherman,” and Ferdinand of 
Naples entitled to “ the gratitude of the Christian world.” 


Timber and Timber-Trees. By Thomas Laslett. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Botanical treatises are found to be of too technical a character for 
practical purposes in carpentry and naval architecture. This book has 
been written with the view of supplying information concerning the 
growth of timber-trees, their defects, the character of the various woods, 
and their adaptabilty to the purposes of ship-building in particular, and 
general work. Mr. Laslett, from his long experience in the Royal 
dockyards, has special qualifications for writing such a work, and the 
tables of experiments, transverse, tensile, and vertical, will be of great 
value in determining what woods must be used, and how much strain 
can be put on them for building purposes. The chapter on defects in 
trees is not the least valuable part of the work. 

How to Live Long. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—At the season when we have just been wishing our friends many 
happy years, a work that professes to teach us not only “ how to live long,” 
but also how to “ promote the highest health,” seems to come in very ap- 
propriately. Such a volume is before us, and we have given it the careful 
attention an interesting subject demands. The book certainly contains 
a good many truths,—truths self-evident, truths ‘taught by village 
dames,” and truths set forth elsewhere in fewer, simpler words. To 
these, when we arrive at the author’s meaning through the intricacies 
of his grammar, we give a ready assent; but there are also assertions 
and propositions which we venture to question, as well as paragraphs 


put her paws into hot water, and tio flannel round her throat? Sente 

59 runs thus :—A good cleansing of the entire body with soap and vad 
water once a week is all the bathing the human system requires for ns 
poses of health in ordinary circumstances.” For six days—even rho 
days—the traditional ‘“‘two towels and a piece of soap” may be ro 
duty! Well, we must be thankful the author doos not threaten an 
terrible consequences to mortals who weakly indulge in tubbing more 
frequently, and that instead of insisting that we should habitually liyg 


y very 








that puzzle us still, after frequent reading. We should state that the 
book is made up of “short phrases, few words, and disconnected 
sentences.” We will give two or three examples, and then leave 
the reader to follow the text itself, if so disposed. To begin with 
paragraph 6, in which we are told that, ‘‘ The safest and best remedies 
in the world are warmth, rest, and abstinence—the brutes employ 
these.” Employ warmth! how? True, brutes build warm nests, sick 
ones refuse food, and when very ill will usually creep away to hide 





their misery in some quiet, if chilly corner; but does a cat with a cold 


in a loaded skin, he does advise a good “rub” with the “ warm hand” 
| Perhaps in a second edition he will tell us if it be well to wash the bend 
| itself before the performance. We suppose sensible folks are ouly to 
| abstain from cleansing the entire body, and that there is no serious 
objection to sponging the face now and then for appearance’s sake, The 
| author warns us against over-oxertion of body or mind, so that we may 
hold ourselves excused for avoiding the labour of trying to extract 
more honey from many of his elaborate flowers of rhetoric. 


Charming Money. By Sarah Birkbeck Nevins. 3 vols, (Simpkin 
Marshall, and Co.)—We hardly know if these three volumes can fairly 
be described as a novel. They might, if opened in one part, be taken 
as a three-volume tract, so unctuous and persistent are the religious 
phrases in constant use. Opened elsewhere, they might be taken for a 
spelling-book, mostly in words of one syllable. Anon, they might bo 
the translation of the weakest feui//eton in the properest French news- 
paper. But everywhero they are tedious beyond description. Tho 
only thing novel about them is the unpleasant paper and dirty printing. 
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Queen of the Colonies, or Queensland, by an Eight Years’ Resident (Low & Co.) 14/0 
Rankine (W. J. M.), Manual of the Steam Engine, er 8vo ......... (Griffin & Co.) 12/6 
Ranking (B. M.), Fair Rosamond and other Poems, 12mo ...... (Provost & Co.) 60 
Religious and Moral Anecdotes, with Introduction, by Cheever (Griffin & Co.) 3/6 
Richardson (W. B.), Diseases of Modern Life... (Macmillan) 12/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, vol 3, feap 8vo . ...(Black) 1/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Redgauntlet, illustrated, cr 8VO .......cecc000+ outledge) 36 
Seccombe (Major), Army and Navy Drolleries, 4t0.......sscc0:++seseeeseeeee (Warne) 5/0 





Shakespeare's Works, edited by Dyce, vol 8, Svo ....(Chapmap & Hall) 8/0 
Stephens (‘T.), Literature of the Kymrys, ed. by D. S. Evans, 8vo (Longmans) 15/0 
Stone's Justices’ Manual, edited by G. B. Benne.t, cr 8vo......... (Shaw & Sons) 21/0 
Sun and Shade, by Author of Ursula’s Love-Story, 12mo ...(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Taylor, Philip Van Artevelde, a Dramatic Romance ,,.(Henry S. King & Co.) 5/0 
Trollope (A.), The Prime Minister, part 3, cr 8VO .......c.e0000 (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
Vaux-de-Vire (The), of Maistre Jean Le Houx, trans. by Muirhead(Murray) 21/0 
Wace (H.), Boyle Lectures, 1874-5,—Christianity and Morality, 8vo(Pickering) 9/0 
Walford (E.), County Families of United Kingdom, 1876, roy 8vo(Hardwicke) 50/0 
Wesley (J.), Life and T imes, by L, Tyerman, vol. 1, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Wilkins (H. M.), Rules of Latin Syntax, 8¥0 ........cccecccseeeeeee pane (Longmans) 2/0 

















To Country Apvertisers.—Zo assist the calculations of Country 
Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 
Advertisements, at the rate of Twopence a Word. 





——— 
In course of publication, in feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 

HE LONDON SERIES of FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited 

by CH. CassaL, LL.D., T. Karcner, LL.B., and LEONCE STIEVENARD 

The following Plays, in the Division of the Drama in this Series, are nearly ready:— 


CORNEILLE’S “ CID,” on the 10th instant. 
VOLTAIRE’S “ ZAIRE,” on the 17th instant. 
LAMARTINES “ TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE,” ready. 


To be followed by Corneille’s “ Polyeucte “ and * Horaces,” Alfred De Vigny's 
“ Chatterton " (all three now in the press), and other Selections of the best French 
Literature, from the Sixteenth Century to the Present Time. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, 
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(HATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


YELLOWSTONE MOUNTAINS. 

Demy Png Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 

The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874 By the Earl of DUNRAVEN. With 
numerous striking full-page Illustrations, drawn 
on the spot by Valentine W. Bromley. 

cloth extra, with Maps and numerous 

Demy Ovo, IUustrations, 183. 

YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, 
Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in 
the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT. F.GS.,, F.R.GS., 
Author of “ Seasons with the Sea-Hor-es.” With 
numerous full-page Illustrations by William 
Livesay, M.D. 

At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 

HAYDON’S CORRESPON DENCE 
ana TABLE-TALRK. With a Memoir by his Son, 
and 23 Illustrations. 

“One of the most moving histories that has been 
ublished in modern days...... Haydon’'s case bas never 

Fetore been fairly laid before the public. The man 

bas never been shown as he was in truth, through the 

medium of his correspondence, his diaries, sayings, 
and actions...... Charming correspondence and still 
more charming table-talk."—AMorning Post. 


Shortly will be ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s. 

MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT 
STEPHEN HAWKER, M.A., sometime Vicar of 
Morwenstow, in the Diocese of Exeter. By the 
Rev. F. G. LEE, D.C.L., Vicar of All Saints, Lam- 
beth. With Portrait, Pedigree, and I)lustrations. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 
ERECHTHEUS. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 

“The harmony of all the parts is perfect...... Our 
« Erechtheus’ is as living to us now as it would have 
been toan Athenian. To such altitudes, rarely scaled 
by the feet of poets in the modern age, has he ascended. 
nme *Erechtheus’ is, in trath, a masterpiece......a 
poem which appeals to men of all rations and of all 
times.” — Academy. 


WITH an ESSAY by Mr. SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait, price 9s. 


JOSEPH and HIS BRETHREN: a 
Dramatic Poem. By CHARLES WELLS. With an 


Introductory Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 
W.S.GILBERT'S PLAYS.—Crown Svo, cloth extra, 9s. 
ORIGINAL PLAYS by W.S. GILBERT. 
“Mr. Gilbert has done well and wisely to publish in 
a collected form some of his best plays......* The Palace 
of Truth and * Pygmalion and Galatea’ may be read 
and enjoyed as poems by persons who have never 
entered the walls of a theatre.” —Sfandard. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait, price 9s. 
LAMAN BLANCHARD'S POEMS. 
Now First Collected. Edited, with a Life of the 
Author (containing many interesting Letters from 
Charles Lamb, Lord Lytton, Charles Dickens, 
Robert Browning, and others), by BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. 
“His humorous verse is much of it admirable— 
sparkling with genuine esprit, and as polished and 
pointed as Praed’s.”—Scotsman. 


In 1 yol. crown S8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and 
Fac-similes, price 12s 6d. 

The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and Edited by BLANCHAKD 
JERROLD. 

“Sparkles all over, and is full of interest...... A bio- 
graphical sketch is prefixed."—Sritish Quarterly Rev. 


Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
“ At all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8 ro. 
WHITE CONQUEST. By Wu11AM 
HEPWORTH Dixon, 


DRAWINGS by W. M. THACKERAY. 

Large post 8vo, with 5 Coloured Plates and Hundreds 
of Wood Engravings, Fac-similed from Mr. Thack- 
eray’s Drawings, cloth gilt, 12s ¢d. 

THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. 

Illustrated by a Profusion of Sketches in Fac- 
simile from the Originals by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 
“An admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, 
or that is likely to be written."—British Quarterly Rev. 


Sm ull 8vo, Roxburghe binding, price 10s 6d. 

The FIRST EDITION of SHAKE. 
SPEARE, 1623. An exact Reproduction of the 
rare Original, in reduced Fac-simile, by a Photo- 
graphic Process. With an Introduction by J. O. 
HALLIWELL Paiiipps, Esq. 

“To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit 
of having done more to facilitate the critical study of 
the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
Speare clubs and societies put together. A complete 
fac-simile of the celebrated first folio edition of 1623 
for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is 
necessarily rather diminutive, but it is as distinct as 
in @ genuine copy of the original, and wil] be found to 
be as useful and far more handy to the student than 
the latter."—Athenwum. 


# : Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
VICTORIAN POETS: Critical Essays. 
Pi By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

We ought to be thankful to those who do critical 
work with competent skill and understanding, with 
honesty of purpose, and with diligence and thorough- 
ness of execution. And Mr. Stedman having chosen 
to work in this line, deserves the thanks of English 
scholars by these qualities and by so:nething more...... 


he is faithful, studious, and discerning.”—Saturday 
Review. - 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Twelve 
Scholarships: Eight, £40; Four, £20.—Election 
Second Week in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 
the College, Che!tenham. 
Mé: Cc. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
| WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


ASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECELVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. References and terms on application 


LIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 

/ SHIPS.—EIGHT or more will be OPEN to 
COMPETITION at MIDSUMMER, 1876. Value from 
£25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a 
special Fund to £90 a year, in cases of Scholars who 
require it. 

Further particulars may be obtained of the SEC- 
RETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 

I IGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
—A comfortable and refined Home for Two 
Ladies wishing to attend Classes at University College, 
with a Lady residing near Baker-Street Station. Two 
Ladies can be received into a superior Finishing 
School, at half-terms, where the course of study is that 
of the Oxford Local, and foreign languages are con- 
stantly spoken.—" S. S.," Principal, Northbrook House, 
4 Grove Road, N.W. 
G ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 

x TOTTENHAM. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Runntng-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Workshops, and Laboratory, and there is a 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils, and the arrangements are those 
of a first-grade Public School. 

The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 

There are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master, A. R. 
ABBOTT, B.A. 

The Station for the School is “* Seven Sisters.” 

IBBERT TRUST.—TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this 
Foundation after the next Examination, provided that 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves, The 
next Examination will be held at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London, on three consecutive days, in 
November, 1876. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
age, graduation, and otber points, the particulara of 
which, as well as copies of the scheme of Examination, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of 
the Trust, and the names and addresses of all Can- 
didates must be sent to the Secretary, at Univer- 
sity Hall, on or before October 1, 1876. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, February 1, 1376. 
~ BLANDFORD SQUARE.—To be 
e) LET, furnished, for FOUR MONTHS or more, 
at £9 a week. 

Apply to Mrs. BLACKADER, Housekeeper, 5 Bland- 
ford Square. 











HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §8., 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefally or ornament- 
ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 














Fiddle; Bead ; King's 
Patterns :— or Old! or or 
Silver. Thread) Shell. 
Per doz. £sda£sd 
Table Forks or Spoons 2 5. 
Dessert do. do, 1ll. 
TOR BpPOOUs .rccccovsresccesorecesceses 12. 





These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons and Forks, 
233 per doz.; Dessert, 17s per doz.; Tea Spoons, 12s 
per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £25; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £24; Corner Dishes, £7 10s to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s ; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process, 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 

On Monday, and during the week, the grand panto- 
mime WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, in which the 
celebrated Vokes family will make their rance 
in England. Preceded by the farce of “ The White Hat.” 
Doors open at 6.30, to commence at 7. Morning per- 
formances every Monday, Wednesday, and y- 
rs open at 1.30, commence at 2. Box-Office open 
from 10 till 5 daily. 


[Xsritute of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 


EXHIBITION is now OPEN from ten until six. 
Admission Is. Catalogue rat 53 Pall Mall. 








_H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.— The FOURTEENTH 
NTER EXHIBITION of SKETCH and 


ES 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
Five. Admission 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


7" CAPITALISTS or SMALL 
INVESTORS. 

A most advantageous oppor.unity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participatiag in one of the lead- 
ing enterprises of the country. 

No liability as to further calls on eapital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends. 

Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “S. S.," 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


oe INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘4 79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post free, 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


JHGCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all ee — o Ma ee LOVELL, 
GEOR‘ 3 
Secretaries { jouN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY —lInstituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST [INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE ia the Kingdom for 
both FIRE and LIFE. 
There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED. 
NO Policy-Holder is subject to any PERSONAL 


LIABILITY. 
A lated Fund £1,574,118 
Annual! Income 217,374 
B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
O* MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PArp-up CAPITAL AND Reserve Funp, £180,000. 
Annua! Income, £200,000, 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Fad LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London, 
Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1875 .....000. LEAN 545 














Income for the past YOAP........0cecseeereeeceree  — 493,516 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ended 3ist D ber, 1874 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted ........000 5,523,133 





The Expenses of Management (including Com- 





mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income. 
ATTENTION is especially called to the N&W (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RaTES OF PREMIUM recently 
adopted by the Office. 

The Ratss for Youna Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore, 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


i. LAZeN BY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 








ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 | 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street,W.; | 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; | 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—s4 Newman | 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of | 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 

Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- | 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed | 
rate. 
_ and INDIAN 

IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MAN metas TO THE ROYAL | 
cA 


ILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


CARPETS, | 


| 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


‘Vy 


and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 
HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 


| and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 


deca 





y, st 


cates tartar and spots of i 


a | the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance tothe breath. 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | Price 2s 9d per box. So'd by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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— SH’S Ped —DRYDEY 
C A Hi “Three Pens 8s 

KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. [fevers 'sv™i tans 


, ‘s | The first in flexibility surpassed, Were 
Iwitations are often offered, but In ease the next, in elegance ti 16 last, (named. 
. inl norm om ror] ‘ mn ml > ; These points, a 
ee : p 7 ; 1 SEL H ese points, united with attractior 
EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS : HAS A TAPE LABEL, | Have yielded other boous, es oe 
With the Name of the Firm, | * HINDOO."" ie Fa 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHE] = 
ri a && J * CAS .e, is - 1s per Box; by post, 1s ite 
— i , 200 ewaps ¢ 
m4 ; roves a on it rad ee mm | oth Febrase ? pane vee ommend them —See Graph. 
NONE ARE G Ki NUINE WITHOUT. Patentees: 





= TO COLDS A? aE - : MACNIVEN and CAMER 
—ALL WHO ARE LIABLE To COLDS AND SORE THROACS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 3 to 33 Blair shy 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. a TOSEPE  G GILLOTrs > 


r, ANTL-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if iuhaled on the first symptoms, will at once oars them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. ~ ~ 
Of all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. S e E EK L P E N S 
7D ? 7 | . » - a. 
Address : . DUN vB AR, caro of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 7 Ne »wzate Strect, FM. | SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOT 
— emcee : WORLD. HOUT THE 
FRED«. EDWARDS AND SON'S: Biscnsss 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. EPPS’S 


Yesigned to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These 7 
Kitcheners are thoroug lily effectiy i ‘Ihey are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 

of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary | 

Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the lesired. The various sizes suited to different | 

Establishments, aud one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. ED WARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, | as B 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT 
— . 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE Witt THE BEST ARTICLES ; 
¥ BROWN AND POLSON’s 
ESTABLISHED D K A 'N EK : 5. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, CORN FLOUR 


dinburgh : 
























COCOA, 















































TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FENDER to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
ELECTRO Forks—Table, 248 to 338; Dessert, 16s to 293. Vi k, Register, Hot-air, &c. IS A DOMESTIC REQUIS 

— SPOONS, — 24s to 408; — Iésto 30s.) Barus—Don Fixed, and Cravelling. {UISITE 
PAPIER-Maciy TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s JEDSTKADS—B and Iron, with Bedding. > HAONET ANT — “ 
ELECTRO TEA AND COF Sets, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice poles, Ends, Bands, e. OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
Disu Cover ii ; Electro, £11 lls, | GAsSELIeERs—2-light, 
ELE rRO CRe oo Glass, 3 " t ) y be Py a , 

— AQUEUR KITCHEN! ins, from Bft, £3 5s, to Gft., £33. Jt IIN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
LAMPS— Patent Roek Oil 3 tor, &c. KITCHEN UteNnsits—Copper. Vin, and Lron, " spp ym ah —_ 
3RONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY Goons, BaUsHES, Mats, <e | CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VAS Boxes, &e. roots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &e. | ‘ 
CLocks—Englisb, French, 1 American. Garben TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdies, &e. | Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Service {fov-WATER Firrines for Greenhouses, Halls, &. Ri 

A Discount of 5 per ceut. for ¢ Cush Payments of £2 and upwards, Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. ee 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODY NE stigiteabiee 9 she 


: ‘i 2 . See a ale Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the un founde d ste atements fr eque s“ntly made, * that the composition . ASSAG ‘London, EO ‘eanemenes STREET, 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.’ The fact is, CHLORODYNE was | —————_——__ senate 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J, COLLIS BROW NE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it r - 
has bafiled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The me thod and secret of the prepsration INDIGESTION, 
have ne been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anythi ing sold udder the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurio nitation. ’ 
DA TOM Vine Chen citer Se WP. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the | MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 
nventor of CHLORODY NE. : 
See Name on Label. 


NE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy eve 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Or | eS RECORD BY EN8 NL 














CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. PROFESSION. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Ague. | Sold in Bottlesas WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specitic in Cholera and Dysentery. 2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 63 6d; 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 





J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most v: sla ur ot le and certain Anodyne we have. pain aud irritation in whatever organ, and from what- T. MORSON and SON, 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“Ij] ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE 
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AU ESSRS, DUNVILLE and CO. are the | TL, 


largest hol lers of Whisky in the world. Thei 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medic al | This perfect Tonic, from its stimulating, alterative, 
profession in preference to French Brandy, It is | restorative, and strengthening properties, hy us attained | PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- | great popularity. 1t proves invaluabie in prostration, | Special Lists post free. 
tion, and quotations may be had on applic ation to | debility, indigestion, and all liver affections. = — 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | Price’ 2s 94 and 4s 6d per bottle, to be had of ail | Hlustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- | Chemists, or of receipt of 12 stamps. 


consider it the most valuable medi known, quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it | L ONDON. 
From Dr. B. J. BouLtton and Co., Hornecastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
‘“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyue | Sedat ives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- > 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an exceileat | effects.’ | M IA I p I N 
Sold in bottles at 1s jd, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d wong None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS | r , 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Governmext Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony ace ompanies ” OW E B B 
each bottle. sa ee . 
NUFACTURER, ( hates ETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
Russell Street, Sete. London, | IN ae — 
cantina r= TSN FO 
ER 7 © 3 I Cc. | INDIA, THE COLONIES, 


a ORGE and WELCH'’S.) | HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
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N 1g r ,ivw roprietors 0} @ Dandelion Coffee. LONDON; and OXFOKD STREBT (76,77, au 
"INAHAN’S. . WHISK ¥.i- 7 ree Ew . 
salamat cod Po Beate ete Ruts INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA, > Sar oe 
aa Po sa = rated and m = delicious old mellow j ) a J MANUFACTORY AND SHow-Rooms: THE 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years Royal CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. ___ 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- have approved of this pure solution as the , ring their 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- Gis vs ‘resed sonaue = = 77 ly their 
seal, pink label, aud cork branded burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and Linens dre es to perfection should supply 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, Laundresses VEN “9 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford Ladies, Children, and Infants. “GLEN a3 TE LD STAR CI H, = 
Street, W. DINNEFORD and CO., which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
; r9in ‘ SIT kh) 7 NT 172 New Be ‘ee sondo da y ists. vearer. 
} OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINITMEN T. 7 New I ynd Street, Lond: a; and all € hemists _ | the wearer. : ee ee - 
; —Throat irritation and collections of phlegm Y SHE HAIR. " KR Y’S CARACAS COC OA. 
in the air-passiges tr suble many, when the weather is | For FORTY YEARS Mrs. 8S. A. ALLEN'S “A most delicious and valuable article." 
changeable; the tonsils often be ‘come relaxed, at idserious | WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER has received the com- Standard, 





ulcerations of the throat also occur. Diphthesia, croup, | mendation and favour of the public. It has acquired “ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 

ramet are most — rous — dis sease, aitack- | the highest plac e that can be obtained for any mode- 4 Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

ing the throat and windp ipe and frequently prove H rate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of , pg EE OTE 
iD ety S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
| 





fatal. These remedies exercise a most salutary effeet | tens of the yusands of persons, who Lave the proof of 


on these parts. The Ointment, well rubbed iu exter- | its serviceable character. It will positively reuew and Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
nally, after preper fomentation (as directed in the in- | restore th : original and natural colour of grey, white, | articles of diet. 


consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


structions), passes through the pores of the skin to the | and faded Hair. ft will strengthen and invigorate the “Which really 
"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


subjacent parts, and there exercises its curative powers. | Hair, stop its falling, and induce a healthy and | the superfluous oil, 
Simultaneously with this, the Pills, being taken in- | luxuriant grewth. No other preparation ean produce | Dr. Hassall. 
ternaliy, exercise a constitutional effect on the disease, | the same beneticial result, Sold by all Chemists and NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
and thus the complaint is not only rapidly but com-| Perfumers, in large bottles, 6s. J. 5S. FRY and SONS. 

pletely cured. ‘ Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 
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Now ready, Part I.. in small 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
THOLOGY of MODERN FRENCH POETRY, Junior 
e, with an English Vocabulary of Idioms and Difficulties. Edited by 
LLD., and T. KARCHER, LL.B.—Part II, Senior Course (completion), in 


N 


Cou 


& cassat, L 
the press. By the same Authors, Part I, price 3s 6d. 

GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLATION from ENGLISH into 
The RENCH.—Part II. (completion), in the press. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


— On Tacokes, the 15th inst., in crown 8vo. 
RENCH HOMONYMS and PARONYMS, followed by a 


List of Words which have the Same Form in English and French but Differ 
on . with Exercises. By A. RovLIER, B.A., French Master in Charter- 
in School and Professor of the French Language and Literature at Bedford 


College. London: LONGMANS and Co. 
ee rwerw aa daie it : 
ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 


Established in 1836, and incorporated in 1874, under the Companies Act, 1862, 
pseribed capital, £3,750,000, in 75,000 shares of £50 each. 
SOEPORT ADOPTED at the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, FEB. 3, 1876. 
—- Directors have pleasure in submitting to the Proprietors the balance-sheect 
Bank for the half-year ended on 3ist December last. With reference to the 
eal loss arising out of the failure of Messrs. A. Collie and Co., mentioned 
fn the report to the proprietors in August last, the Directors have, after careful 
in the transferred £75,000 from the balance then carried forward to the 


jderation, ~ ge — - 
poet count previously opened, which will, in their judgment, fully cover the 











jal ac 
of the deficiency. 
ie transfer of £75,000 leaves the balance brought from last account 
£13,856 12s 3d., including £6,093 15s reserved to meet interest then accrued on new 


3 
. profits for the half-year, after paying interest to customers and all 
charges, allowing for rebate, and making provision for bad and doubtful debts, 
amount to £142,874 6s 3d, which, added to the above balance of £15,856 128 3d, 
produces a total of £158,730 188 6d. Out of this sum the Directors have added 
£25,000 to the reserve fund, raising that fund to £699,522 10s, 

‘They recommend the payment of a dividend of 8} per cent. for the half-year, and 
that the balance of £14,730 18s 64 remaining (after providing £15,000 for interest 
on new shares) be carried forward to profit and loss new account. 

The present dividend, added to that paid to June 30, will make 16} per cent. for 
the year 1875. ’ E 

The Directors retiring by rotation are James Torley, Abraham Hodgson Phill- 
potts, and James Duncan Thomson, Esq., who, being eligible, offer themselves for 

lection. 
tbe dividend, £1 14s per share, free of income-tax, will be payable at the Head 
Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, the lth inst. 
BALANCE-SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, | 
DECEMBER 31, 1875. | 











Dr. 

To capital paid up «+... £1,200,000 00 

To instalments received in respect of newshares 299,045 0 0 
——— £1499945 0 0 

To reserve fund ....... . 525.000 0 0 

To instalments received in respect of new shares 149.522 10 0 

To amount now added 25.000 0 0 
— 699,522 10 0 





To amount due by the Bank for customers’ 
balances, &c. ove 
Toliabilities on acceptances, covered by securities 2, 











25,561,879 13 4 
To profit and loss balance brought from last 

account, less £75,000 referred to in the Report 
To reserve to meet interest accrued on new shares 
To gross profit for the half-year, after making 


provision for bad and doubtful debts, viz...... 395,530 1 5 








| 




















£409.586 13 8 
Less amount added to reserve £UNd ...ccrserereee 25,000 0 6 | 
-_-__ 354,586 13 8 
£26,144,853 17 0 
Cr. 
By cash on hand at head office and branches, and 
with Rank of England : £2,735,258 10 2 
By cash placed at call and at notice covered by 
BOCUFILIOS ccesersccecenenecereneteeeersteneseeseeereresreees 3,375,270 15 2 
_ — £6,110,529 5 4 
Investments, viz.:— | 
By Government and guaranteed Stocks .....000..0. 2,336.754 16 9 
By other stocks and securities. 80,805 11 11 
—_———— 2,117,560 8 8 


By discounted bills and advances to customers in 
TOWN ANA COUTIETY ccerecccecevcceccerseesersecececersrees 
By liabilities of customers for drafts accepted by FEA , 
3a er con ceeccccceccosoccceccesecscess - 2,162,095 7 

the Bank (as per contra) aoe 16,967,880 10 4 
By freehold premises in Lombard Street and Nicholas Lane, 
freehold and leasehold property at the branches, with fixtures 


14,805,785 3 4 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


CHEAP EDITION, Revised, 2 vols., 10s. 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


of EUROPE. By Joun WiLuiaAmM Draper, M.D., LL. 





2 vols., 7s. 


RELIQUES of EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. By Bishop 


Pexcy, Reprinted from the Edition of 1765, Edited by J. V. Pricuarp. 


Post Svo, 5s. 


The BETROTHED (I Promessi Sposi). By Alessandro 
a The only complete English Translation. With numerous LIllus- 
rations. 


NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, and brought down to 1874. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. An 


Account of the Destruction of the City ; with a full Description of the Remains 
aad of the Recent Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by 
THomas H. Dyer, LL.D. Illustrated with nearly 300 Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 


2 vols., 5s each. 


INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Frieprich Burek. Edited by JOHANN BLEEK and ADOLF KAMPHAUSEN. 
Translated from the German by G. H. VeNABLES, under the Supervision 
of the Rev. E. VENABLES, Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 


CHEAP EDITION, post 8yo, 5s. 
The THEATRE of the GREEKS. By the late J. W. 
DonaLpson, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Post 8yo, 3s 6d, 


GOETHE'S POEMS and BALLADS. Translated by 


Evear A. Bowrrne, C.B. Second Edition, Revised, and including, for the 
flist time, the Poem of HERMANN and DOROTHEA., 


Post Svo, 3s 61. 


|SCHILLER’S AESTHETICAL ESSAYS. Containing also 


his PHILOSOPHICAL LETTERS. and the ESSAYS on the CONNECTION 
between the ANIMAL and SPIRITUAL NATURE in MAN, 


Post Svo, 700 pages, 6s. 


The EPIGRAMMATISTS. A Selection from the Epigram- 
matic Literature of Ancient, Mediwval, and Modern Times; with Notes, 
Observations, [ustrations, Biographical Notices, and an Introduction. By 
the Rev. Henry Pump Dopp, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a Supplement of Epigrams chiefly of an 
amusing character, 


THIRD EDITION, post 8yo, 5s. 
BRITISH COSTUME. A Complete History of the Dress 


of the Inhabitants of the British Islands. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. 
Post Svo, 6s. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS and DECORATIVE 
tat ne ‘Etenteen he” Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


Post Svo, 6s, 


HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. By the same Author. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








WORKS in ILLUSTRATION of SWEDENBORG'S WRITINGS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
TIRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY : Soul and Body in Correlation 
J and Contrast. A New Translation of Swedenborg's Tractate, “ De Com- 
mercio Anime et (orporis,” with Preface and Notes. By T. M. Gorman, M.A., 
Hertford College, Oxford. 
By the same Author :— 


ATHANASIAN CREED and MODERN THOUGHT, 3s 6d. 


| CLOWES’S OUTLINES of SWEDENBORG’S DOCTRINES. A Now 


Edition, price 3s 6a. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 














and fittings........«.. 441.157 14 
By interest paid to CUStOMETS .....e.eecccesereerserssseesseeserseeserceees — 77,776 19 & 
By salaries and all other expenses at head office and branches, 
including Iacome-tax on profits and SalarieS .......ssereeeessereeree 129.948 19 0 
£26,144,833 17 0 
Dr. ProFIT AND Loss AccouUNT. 
To interest paid to customers, AS ADOVE ..,.....e.seseereereees 0 eoscceseeee ° £77,776 19 5 
To expenses, ditto . was - 123.48 19 0 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to new ACCOUNL,..,,,.-.....000 ° 44,929 16 9 


To amount added to reserve fund 
To interest on new shares .... 
To dividend of 8} per cent. for half-year 
To balance carried forward 





’ 
15.000 O 0 
102,000 0 0 
14,730 18 6 











25000 0 ¢ 
| 
} 
| 
' 
| 


£409,386 13 8 

Cr. \ 

By balance brought forward from last account, less £75,000 re- 
ferred to in the Report.......coccssreeseereesee-ceree ° 

Reserve to meet interest accrued on new shares 

Gross profit for the half-year, after making provision for bad and 
Goubtfel Gobts ...ccccocccecosescscccsccvcssoceeccoceesoe 


£7,762 17 3 
6,093 15 0 











395,530 1 5 








£409,386 13 8 
We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing Balance-sheet, and have 
found the same to be correct. 
(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, 
RICHARD H. SWAINE, > Auditors. 
STEPHEN SYMONDS, 
By order, GEO. GOUGH, Secretary. 
London and County Bank, January 27, 1876. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMPANY.— 

NOTICE is Hereby Given, that a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company, 

&t the rare of 83 per cent. for the half-year ended December 31, 1875, will be PAY- 

BLE to the Proprietors, either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any 

— Company's Branches, on or after Monday, the 14th inst—By order of the 
rd, 


W. MCKEWAN, Joint General 
WHITBREAD TOMSON, Managers. 
21 Lombard Street, February 4, 1976. 











WORKS in ILLUSTRATION of SWEDENBORG'S WRITINGS, 
By the Rev. A. CLISsoLp, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
PRINCIPLES of APOCALYPTICAL INTERPRETATION, 
2 vols., 7s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the END of the CHURCH, 5s. 
SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE, 4 vols., 20s. 
LETTER to the VICE-CHANCELLOR of OXFORD, 2s 6d. 
PRACTICAL NATURE of SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS, 5s. 
INSPIRATION and INTERPRETATION (Seven Tracts), 1s each. 
SWEDENBORG and his MODERN CRITICS, Is 6d. 
The REUNION of CHRISTENDOM, 64d. 
SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS and CATHOLIC TEACHING, 6d. 
LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIPTURE, 1s 6d. 
ee : an ILLUSTRATION of the DOCTRINE of DEVELOP- 
MENT, 6s. 
The CENFRE of UNITY: IS IT CHARITY or AUTHORITY ? 2s, 
The PROPHETIC SPIRIT, 7s 6d. 
The PRESENT STATE of CHRISTENDOM, 2s 6d. 
CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS, and SWEDENBORG, 4s. 
SANCTA CULNA: the HOLY SUPPER EXPLAINED, 2s, 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 





Mr. DUNNING MACLEOD'S NEW ELEMENTARY WORK on BANKING, 
On Saturday next, in crown 8vo. 
TUE ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry DunnIne 
MACLEOD, M.A., Trin. Coll, Camb., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LITTLE LADY.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, ia 3 vols. 


ERSILIA. By the Author of “My Little Lady.” 


“O fearful meditation ! where, alack, 
Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 
O none, unless this miracle have might, 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright !"—SHAKSPEARE. 


Also, now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


The MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks, 
Author of “God's Providence House,” &c. 


“A well-written, artistic, and highly interesting tale.”—Scotsman. , 2 : 2 
“ The best fiction dealing with Manchester life which has yet been written."—Manchester City News. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 
This day is published, price 5s. 


Book I.—The Spoiled Child. 
To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 


ON D A. 





This day is published, price 7s 6d. 


MIS 8S MOLLY. 
By BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 


«Miss Molly’ is freshness itself—merry, mischievous, tender, full of smypathy ; and she affects every one 
around her with her irresistible good-humour and pretty self-will....../ All through, though as to much of the 
book you feel as if you were listening to an old old story, you are delighted with the vigour and brightness and 
purity which are its chief characteristics, and at the same time you feel that there is real power in it. ‘ Miss 
Molly’ will please every reader who has anything of human sympathy, and who can appreciaie humour, good 
descriptions of character, and healthiness of tone."—Scotsman, January 28. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





EDITED by Rev SAMUEL COX. LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


= mer “ -  ERPPRPRIT r 
HE EXPOSITOR for FEBRUARY, for FEBRUARY, 1876. No. DCCXXIV. Price 
Price 1s, CONTAINS :— 23 6d. 
1. THE PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS OF THE VINE- CONTENTS, 
YARD. By Rev. W. Sanday, M.A. ON ARMY MOBILISATION. 
2. THe VINDICTIVE PSALMS VINDICATED. By Rev. AN UNIMPORTANT PERSON. 


Joseph Hammond, LL.B. 

3. LIFE AND DEATH AS ANTAGONISTS OF LOVE. 
Carpus. 

4. THE ANGELS ASCENDING AND DESCENDING ON THE 
Son OF MAN. By the Rey. Rayner Winterbotham, 
M.A., B.Sc. 

5. THE First Eprstte TO TimorHy. By Prof. H. R. 
Reynolds, D.D. 

6. NOTES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the 
late Bishop Thirlwall. 


The EXPOSITOR: Vol. Il. is now ready, 
price 7s 6d, handsomely bound. 

“Fresh, bright, and scholarly, this publication ex- 
cels everything of the kind hitherto produced in Eng- 
land. It ought to go intoevery parsonage, manse, and 
minister's house in Great Britain.”"—Zilerary World. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


EDITED by GEORGE GLADSTONE, F.R.GS., F.C.S. 

‘ie ARGONAUT for FEBRUARY, 
price 6d (New and Enlarged Series), CONTAINS 

A NIGHT ATCONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 

A YOUNG Missi0ONary. By David King, LL.D. 

SPELLING Bers, By Alfred A. Reade. 

ANTHEM: “In Thee, O Lord.” By Anita. 

REPORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE :— 


BaTEs's TOUR—PR&RSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
THe DiLemMA.—Part X. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS: No. X. Alphonse de 
Lamartine. 
Mr. THACKERAY’S SKETCHES. 
PARTY PROSPECTS. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


The MOST READABLE MAGAZINE of the DAY. 
Mik LONDON MAGAZINE. 
Price Sixpence. Monthly. 

Mr. Will Williams begs to call the attention of the 
public to his new venture, * The LONDON MAGA- 
ZINE.” Already it has attained a large sale; as for 
the criticisms on it, these have been most glowing. 
For instance, the Obserrer says it is the * cheapest 
sixpennyworth of light literature extant;” the 
Eraminer, that it is “a brilliant publication ;” Fun, that 
it “offers excellent change for sixpence;” the NVew- 
castle Weekly Chronicle, that it is “ the most promising 
of all recent ventures ;" while the 
declares that it is “ without rival; and the European | 
Mail, that “no other magazine published in England | 
offers such a host of entertaining matter.” The | 
February Part is now ready, and contains the opening | 
chapters of an exciting Serial Story by Emma Watts | 
Phillips, entitled, 


By 











Biology. By Prof. W. R. M-Nab, M.D. “ MORE SECRETS THUAN ONE.” 
Chemistry. By Alfred Tribe, F.C.S. At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls’; or from the 


SEEING THE INVISIBLE; or, the Use of the Supernatural } 


E 4 Office, Falcon Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
in Art. With Illustrations. By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. 





Part IT. y= of the PHILADELPHIA 
REMINISCENCES OF HOLLAND. By Mrs. Van Hey- EX AIBITION.—See the BUILDER of THIS | 
thuysen. Part IT. WEER, 4d, or by post 44d; and for Particulars—First | 


House of Royal Academy—The Future of the Institute | 
—Pepy’s London—A Balloon with Power—Edinburgh | 
Theatre—Cleve Abbey—The New Natural History | 
Museum—Injurious Trades, &c.—46 Catherine Street, | 
W.C., and all Newsmen. 


gid IRISH LINEN WRITING- | 
W PAPERS and ENVELOPES .—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— | 
First Quality, “Royal [frish Linen,” and Crown; | 
Second Quality, “ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. | 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence. 
to the Editors, care of the Printer, Mr. JOHN | Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal Ulster 
STRANGEWAYS, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, | Works, Belfast and London. 
London, “CHATTERBOX,” price One Halfpenny | 
weekly. In Monthly Parts, 3d. Yearly Volume, 3s, In consequence of Spurious [mitations of | 
London: W. W. GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buildings, EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | 


of “Now ready, Latest Edition. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA | 


RICHARD FRITH: a New Story. Bythe Author of * Ups 
and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES, REVIEWS, &c. 
A Third Edition of the January Number is now ready. 
London: Hopper and StoucnTon, Paternoster Row. 
NE HUNDRED POUNDS | for 
“CHATTERBOX™ PRIZE STORIES. — The 
Proprietors of * CHATTERBOX " OFFER PRIZES of 
£50, £30, £20, for the three most Suitable STORIES 
for *CHATTERBOX.” Particulars will be forwarded 
to any one sending a stamped and addressed envelope 








\ { ESSRS. FELTOE and SON’S Age 
PAMPHLET. 4 their signature— a ae | 
hs Street We which will Bh hepatica ae 
ene peste —— i 3 a 10 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON'S } 


W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 


Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Worka, Grafton Road, N.W. 


Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[{November, 1874:} 








The ST. JAMES'S LECTURES, 
Now ready, 8vo, 7s 64, 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOUT 
LIFE; Six Lectures delivered in St. J . 

Church, Piccadilly, on the following Subject; ames's 
a Preface. By Rey. J. E. Kempe, MA. Recs With 


ctor, 
The “De Imitati corn 
2 Imitatione Christi.” FP, 
oe of Marlborough. W. Farrar, DD., 
e “Pensées” of Blaise Pascal, 
s An, Dean of St. Paul's. ‘ Ss, Chureh, 
t. Francis of Sales’ “ Devout Life.” 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. sa ¥- Goulburn, 
Baxter and “The Saint's Rest.” 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
St. Augustine's “ Confessions.” 
P Bishop of Derry. 
eremy Taylor's “Holy Living and Dying” 
Humphry, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the Fide” 
“We must heartily approve the enterpri 
Rector of St. James's, which has resulted in the ad 
pearance of this volume, It is to be hoped that ; 
circulation of it may be sufficient to enable Mr K — 
to follow it by another and similar series in th 
comivg year. This is healthful food for the denize “ 
of the West End (and elsewhere, for the matter of 
that), and it will be well for their Spiritual pastors 
provide them with plenty of it. ‘—Literary Churchman 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. ° 


R. C. Trench, DD., 
W. Alexander, DD, 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 
Eighth Edition, with 250 Illustrations, post 8vo, 128 6d 
1 ANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 

WILLIAM SENHOUSE Kiekes, M.D, Eighth 
Edition. Revised and Edited by W. Morrant BAKER, 
F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology, and Assistant. 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon 
to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, bound in cloth, with two Maps, price 2s Gd. 

T= VICTORIA NYANZA, a FIELD 
for MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. By F 

HUTCHINSON, F.R.G,S., F.S.A., Lay Secretary, Church 

Missionary Society. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Streot, 


: Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
E-ECHOES. By Frances Power 
w Conse. 
“An admirable course of sermons is delivered 
throughout the year from this lively little lay-pulpit 
the ‘Echo,’ and this to an audience far larger than 
any ever addressed by the Dean of Westminster him- 
self. No cathedral would hold one-tiftieth part of 
those who eagerly listen to and devour the attractive 
sermonettes of this little swift-winged Mercury."—Tihe 
Curate of Shyre, by Rey. CHARLES ANDERSON, p. 187, 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Uniform with “ The Every-day Book,” &c., 8vo, cloth, 


ds. 

HE THREE TRIALS of WILLIAM 

HONE, for publishing Three Parodies, viz., the 
late “John Wilkes’s Catechism,” ‘The Politica) 
Litany,” and “The Sinecurist's Creed,” with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By WILLIAM TsGG, Editor of 
“ Wills of their Own,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
4 A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D. 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MitcHeLt & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
URKS and CHRISTIANS: a Solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, Author of * Modern Turkey,” “Two Years 
in Syria, “Resources of Turkey,” * The Massacres in 








Manchester Courier | 


| i gee 


was attempted, was carried 

after this date, and without which none is and scandalous manner that can possibly be conceived. 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- | ‘To which unbappy proceedings we owe all the just re- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export proaches that Koman Catholics have cast upon us ever 
{ since.’"—Dean SWIFT. 


Syria,” * Decline of Turkey,” &e., &c. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Just pnblished, Svo, sewed, price 1s. 
é ie RKS; their Character, 
Manners, and Institutions, as bearing on the 
Eastern Question. Reprinted for the most part from 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Py H. A. MUNRO BuTLER-JOHN- 


STONE, M.P. 


JAMES PARKER and Co., 377 Strand, London; and at 


_ | Oxford. 





Just published, 8vo, price 9s. 
HRISTIANITY and MORALITY. 
The Boyle Lectures for 1874-75. By the Rev 
HENRY WACE, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
King’s College, and Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. _ 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, post 8vo, 9, cloth. 


ECTURES on OUR ISRAELITISH 
_4J ORIGIN. By the late Jonn WiLson, Author of 


“The Title-Deeds of the Holy Land.” 


London: JAMES NISBET and Co., 21 Berners Street. 
Just published, price 2d. 


1 
on the REMOTER 
SOURCES of MODERN UNBELIEF. By W. 


| T. NicHoson, B.A., Vicar of St. Benedict's, Norwich. 


“ Brief but striking tract."—W. E. GLADSTONE. 
“An incentive to further thought on a subject of 


supreme importance.”"— Norfolk News. 
V 


V. H. GuEsT, 29 Paternoster Row. _ 


and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing | ECLINE of PROTESTANTI SM.— 


Read “ THY GODS! O ISRAEL,” a Description 


| of the Internecine Wars in the Establishment. Price 2s. 


“Thus the Refermation, in every country where it 
on in the most impious 


WASHBOURNS, Paternoster Row. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 


NEW 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
ORD'S NEW PHYSICAL 


33 of WALL MAPS. for Use in Schools and 
a Edited by Professor RAMSAY, LL.D., 
FRS., &., Director-General of the Geological 
Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

This Series, which has been some time in prepara- 
tion, shows, by a carefal gradation of colours, the 
warsing heights of the land and depths of the water, 

iving to the student at once an intelligible apprecia- 
f n of the oregraphy of the several parts of our earth, 
in the only way in which such knowledge can be 
stamped upon the memory. The rainfall has been 
laborately worked out for the Maps of the British 
: ” J. Symons, Esq., Fellow of the Meteorologi- 


G.J. 
Isles Pty, Author of “British Rainfall,” &c. 





READY :— 

The British Isles. Seale, 11} miles toan 
inch; size, 50 inches by 58, mounted on rollers, 
varnished, 30s. 

England and Wales. Scale, 8 miles toan 
inch; size, 50 inches by 58, mounted on rollers, 
varnished, 30s. 

Europe. Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 
58 inches by 50, mounted on rollers, varnished, 308, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE IN PREPARATION :— 
Scotland. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 
34 inches by 42. 
Ireland. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 
34 inches by 42. 


America, North. Scale, 97 miles to an 


inch; size, 50 inches by 5s. 


America, South. Scale, 97 miles to an 
inch; size, 50 inches by 58. 


Scale, 80 miles to an inch; size, 27 inches by 32. 


INDIA._NEW MAP of INDIA: 
Being one of Stanford's Smaller Series of School 
Maps, published under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of General Literature and Education, ap- 
pointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and of the National Society. Coloured 
Sheet, 2s 6d ; on Roller, Varnished, 6s. 

This Series includes maps of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, Western Hemisphere, Asia, Holy Land, North 
America, Old Testament, New Testament, and Acts 
and Epistles. 

Maps of South America, Australia, and New Zealand 
ate preparing. 


New Edition, enlarged, size, 27 inches by 40. 


TABLE of BRITISH SEDIMENTARY 
and FOSSILIFEROUS STRATA. By Henry 
WILLIAM Bristow, F.R.S., F.G.S., Director of the 
Geological Survey of England and Wales. The 
Description of Life-Groups and Distribution by R. 
ETHERIDGE, F.R.S. (Nearly ready. 


New Editions of the following approved School Books 
have recently been issued, 


Sixth Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ARITHMETIC.—ELEMENTS of 
ARITHMETIC. By AvGustus DE MorGAN, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; late Professor of 
Mathematics in University College, Loudon. 


Fourth Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING.—The PRINCIPLES 
of BOOK-KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY; ina 
Series of Easy and Progressive Exercises for the 
Use of Schools. By the late HeNrRY MANLY, for 
more than Thirty-three Years Principal Writing- 
Master and Teacher of Book-keeping in the City 


of London School. Revised and Enlarged by | 


Henry WILLIAM MANLY, Actuary to the Mutual 
Life Assurance Society, and Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. 


Third Edition, with 109 Ilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 


s 6d. 


CHEMISTRY.—CHEMISTRY for) 


SCHOOLS: an Introduction to the Practical Study 
of Chemistry. By C. HAUGHTON GILL, late Agsist- 
ant-Examiner in Chemistry at the University of 
London, late Teacher of Chemistry and Experi- 
mental Physics in University College School. 


Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, The: its 
GRAMMAR and HISTORY: together with a 
TREATISE on ENGLISH COMPOSITION, and 
SETS of EXERCISES for the ASSISTANCE of 
TEACHERS andSTUDENTS. By the Rev. HENRY 
Lewis, B.A., Principal of Culham College. 





Second Edition, feap, 8vo, 2d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for BEGIN- | 


NERS, in a Series of Easy Lessons. By the Rey. 


Henry Lewis, B.A., Principal of Culham Training 


College. Intended for the Use of Junior Classes, 
and 28 an Introduction to the Author's larger 
English Grammar. 


Special Educational Catalogues on application, or by 
post for one stamp. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (the ‘Times ” 


Correspondent), Author of “Italy, Past and Present,” “Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
50s. [Second Edition, this day. 


TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—* Mr. Ga!lenga’s new volumes SPECTATOR, Nov. 20, 1875.—“The two volumes 
on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an un-| abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of 
prejudiced account of the prospects and present con- | places and persons,” 
dition of the country...... Most interesting volumes.” 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and ESLAMIAH; 


or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro, to the North of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH. 2 vols. large post Svo, 25s. 
PUBLIC OPINION, Dee. 11, 1875.—* Nothing ap- | journey, and his two volumes will be received asa 
pears ry have —- Captain Creagh’s observant | welcome addition to modern books of travel.” 
eyes and ears, and his narrative has all the charm of —_—% y re od.” 
a aril ueitiben beeen” WORLD. ‘ May be safely recommended. Fi 
FIGARO,—* The attention that bas been so recently | ATHENZUM.—* His volumes will be weleome. 
directed to Herzegovina gives a peculiar interest to SCOTSMAN.—“ Lively, very amusing, clever, and 
Captain Creagh’s lively narrative and adventurous | decidedly readable.” 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her 


BLACK COUNTRY. By Hucu James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 50s. 
The TIMES says:—‘ These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on a land and a people to which 
Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic interest.” 


CANTON and the BOGUE; the Narrative of an Eventful 


Six Months in China, By WALTER WILLIAM Munpy. Crown 890, 78 6d. 


DICKENS’S LONDON;; or, London in the Works of Charles 


Dickens, By T. EpGARk PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under Pressure.” Crown 8vo, és. 


AMONG the CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author of 


“ Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The EMPEROR and the GALILEAN: an Historical 


Drama. Translated from the Norwegian of HENRIK IBSEN, by CATHERINE RAy. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY, by the Popular Author of 
“Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” &c., 


This day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. A WIDOW of WINDSOR. By Annie 
*TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a GASKELL. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


Novel. By FRANK Lee Benepict, Author of 





“ Miss Dorothy's Charge " and “ St. Simon's Niece." | ONE for ANOTHER. By Emma C. 


KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. B Ware. Chowne Ove, te Gl. 
Mrs. Ermoant, Author of “The Curate’s Disci- 
pline,” “Some of Our Girls,” * Meg,” &c. 3 vols., | STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By 
Sls 6d. “SABINA.” Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 
“One of the best novels the author has written.”"— 
Atheneum. 
“Must be ranked higher than any of its author's 
previous efforts......Deserves to be described as a really 
well-written and thoroughly readable book.”"—Scotsman. 





| CINDERELLA: a New Version of an 


Old Story. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle | MUSICAL TALES. PHANTASMS, 


CLARGES. 3 vols., 31s 6d. PoLKO, (Dedicated, with permission, to Sir Julius 


GOLD-DUST: aStory. 3vols.,3is6d,) 9 "mele Crown Sve, 700. 

SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. | EMERGING from the CHRYSALIS: 
By GeorGE W. GARRETT, 2 vols., 21s. a Novel. By J. F. NIcHOLLS. Crown 8yo, 7s 64. 

LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. A SACRIFICE to HONOUR. By 

IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice | Mrs, Henry LYTTELTON RoGExsS, Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


GAY. 3 vols., Sis 6d. . P 
MART and MANSION: a Tale of CORALIA: a Plaint of Futurity. By 

















Struggle and Rest. By PHILIP MASSINGER. 3 

vols., 31s 6d. } 
| WHO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazard. 

Crown 8vo, 78 6d, (This day. 


|'BRANDON TOWER. 83 vols. 


| London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





BIBLE CUSTOMS IN BIBLE LANDS. 
With Coloured Maps and 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8yo, 21s. 
THE MODERN CUSTOMS AND MANNERS 
OF BIBLE LANDS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF SCRIPTURE. 
By HENRY VAN-LENNEP, D.D. 





Ss 





| 
| «Dr. Van-Lennep’s book is different from those | 
| ordinary narratives of Oriental travel. His book gives 
| evidence of the exceptional advantages enjoyed by the 
author, enabling him to write on the subjects he dis- 
cusses with such thoroughness and effect as are sure 
to make his work indispensable in every complete 
| library.” —Glasyow Herald. 


| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


“We must not forget to pvint ont that Dr. Van 
Lennep’s work contains a mass of information on the 
manners and customs of Bible lands not readily 
accessible elsewhere, and that some of th subjects are 
treated with great completeness. As a book of refer- 
| ence, to be consulted with caution, ‘ Bible Lands’ will 
have its value, —Athenwum. 





| 
NOTICE.—7he FIRST’ VOLUME of the late VISCOUNT 
| AMBERLEY’S Work, entitled ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS BELIEF, will be 
| ready at all Booksellers’ and Librarians’ on MONDAY, the 14th instant. 

| The SECOND VOLUME, which will eomplete the Work, is in the press, amd will 
| appear in MARCH. 

Landon: TRUBWER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 





STITUTION on “The BORDER TERRITORY hetween the 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM,” 
FEBRUARY. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


VIOLET,” is continued in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for 







FEBRUARY. 





Price One Shilling Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 196, for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
Black, Author 








1. MADCAP VIOLET. of “Three Feathers,” &c. 
Chapters 5-8. 

WAkpb's ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE. By W. B 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 

Some Tratrs OF CompossrRs. By Julian Marshall. 

BROWNING'S “INN ALBUM.” By A. C. Bradley. 

THE HUMANITY OF THE GREEKS. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 

A WINTER MORNING's RIDE. 

On A PorTRAIT. By Julia Margaret Cameron. 


By William 





Donne. 
H. Robarts. 


odham 
By C 








SENS ape 


ETABLE KINGDOM. 








THe Borver TERRITORY BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND THE VEG 
By Professor Huxley, F.R.S., &c., &c. 
HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM: 
Enquiry into the Time and Place of Homer. By 
GLADSTONE, M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” &. 
TRAY STUDIES in ITALY and ENGLAND. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


Being an 


Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 






LITICAL and MILITARY EPISODES 


From the Career and Correspondence of the Right Hon. J. BuRGOYNE, 
Lieutenant-General in his Majesty's Army, and M.P. for Preston. By E. 
B. DE FONBLANQUE. Comprising Original Letters from Lord Chatham, 
Charles Fox, Edmund Burke, Washington, and other distinguished States- 
men. With Portrait, Heliotype Plate,and Maps. 8vo, 16s. [his day. 


E ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON 


toISAEOS. By R.C. Jesn, M.A., Public Orator in the University of Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo, 253. 


[This day. 


FCCLESL: ASTICAL HISTORY of IRELAND, 


from the EARTIEST PERIOD tothe PRESENTTIME. By W.D.KILLEN, 
D.D., President of Assembly's College, Belfast, and Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical ‘History. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. [This day. 














[Vert week. 


The SECOND VOLUME, 1766 to 1776, 8vo, 12s. 


HE LIFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHEL- 


BURNE, afterwards First MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE. With Extracts 
from his Papers and Correspondence. 
MP. (Vol. L, 1737 to 1766, 8vo, 12s.) 


T \v~rTo 

WO DISSERTATIONS. I.—On monorennz eroz 
in Scripture and Tradition; I1.—On the “ Cx mnstantinopolits an" Creed sand | 
other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. sy F. A. Hort, D.D., 
Fellow and Divinity Lecturer at Emmanuel College, Soadiate Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


E HISTORY of LLOYD'S, and of Marine 


Insurance in Great Britain, with an Appendix containing Statistics relating 
to Marine Insurance. By FREDERICK MARTIN, Author of the “ Statesman's 
Year-Book.” §8yo, 4s. [This day. 


NNALS of TACITUS. Translated into 


English. With Notes by A. J. Courcnu, M.A., and W. J. Bropripn, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, (Uniform with “ The History of Tacitus.”) 7s 6d. (This day. 


4 \T’S NE ‘ 4.—The 
OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL.—TI 
CURATE in CHARGE. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. [Fourth Edition. 

“ We can pronounce ‘ The Curate in Charge’ one of the happiest of her 


recent efforts, if we may couple such an expression as effort with a story 
that flows along so smoothly.”"—Zimes. 


M. YONGE’S NEW STORY. .—My 


BS C AL CIDES: a Faded or. By the Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s [Fourth Edition. 


T 


TH 


A 
M*: 


Mss 





always charm us in Miss Yonge's novels."—Graphic. 


RIMER of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


the Rev. StopFrorD Brooke, M.A. (History and Literature Primers, edited 
by John Richard Green, Author of “A Short History of the English 
People.) 18mo, Is. (This day. 





P 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, Revised after OFFICAL RETURNS. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1876. 






Hand-Book for Politicians and Merchants. 


By F. Martin. 
10s 6d 


Crown 8vo, 





(Immediately. 











MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. A | 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S The 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURE at the ROYAL IN- 
appears in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE = 


“ MADCAP. 


By Lord Epmonp FirzMAvricg, | 


| 
“The book is marked by all the perfect and untiring freshness that 


eens 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW fo 
CONTENTS. 


FEBRUARY. 
Our DEALINGS IN Egypt. By Sir George Campbell, M.P, 
WHAT ARE LIBERAL PrINnctpLes? By the Hon. G. ©, Brodrick. 
Dutca Guiana. II. By W. Gifford Palgrave. 
THE POSTULATES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Walter Bagehot, 
MODERN ENGLISH Prosk. By G. Saintsbury. 
DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE. Conclusion. By alee B. Pater. 
THe NEW JUDICATURE. By Montague Cookson, Q.C 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


PRO NIHILO: 
'THE PRELUDE TO THE ARNIM 


AN ENGLISH EDITION, 
Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


| 


j 





TRIAL, 


|The QUEEN of the FAIRIES (a Village Story 





and other Poems. By VIOLET FANEs, Author of ‘Denzil Place,” &e. TY), 
8vo. 
NEW EDITION of 
The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By Jony 


Forster. A New Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Lilustrations, This Edition 
is uniform with the Illustrated Library Edition of Dickens's Works, 283, 


[This day. 
CEYLON : 


being a General Description of the 
Island, Historical, Physical, Statistical. Containing the most Recent Informa- 
tion, by an Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles. With Map, 2 vols. demy 8yo, 


‘THROUGH the AGES: a 


| Romance. By the Author of “ The Honeymoon.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the Right Hon. W. E. | 


Psychological 
Svols.” [February 4, 


Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘The PRIME MINISTER. By Antnony 
TroLiLope. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 53 each. Third 


Division now ready. 


Major WHYTE-MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With Illustrations. Demy 8yo, lés, 
uniform with * Katerfelto.” 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘A CHARMING FELLOW. sy Frances 


| ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “Aunt Margaret's Troubles,” “ Mabel’'s 
Progress,” &c. 3 vols. 

| Mr. MEREDITH'S NEW NOVEL. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREE By Grorce 


MEREDITH. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


THE CHEAPEST DICTIONARY PUBLISHED, 
AND NOW USED AS A REFEREE AT MOST SPELLING BEES. 








Inu crown 8yvo, price 2s 6d, cloth, new style, 928 ; 


NUTTALL’S 
STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
WITH 80,000 REFERENCES AND THEIR PHONETIC PRONUNCIATION, &¢. 
| Comprising many Thousand New Words which Modern Literature, Science, Art, 
j and Fashion have cailed into existence and usage 
| NOTE.—The pronunciation and definitions in Nuttall conform to those of 
Webst: xr and Worcester, whilst the innovations of the Transatiantic School have 
| been entirely rejected. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO 


.. Bedford Street, Strand. 
‘DICTIONARIES for the SPELLING 


| ) _ 
BEES. 
| Price ONE SHILLING EACH, post free, 1s 2d. 

| 

| 


ages. 








WALKER’'S DICTIONARY. 35,000 Words. With 360 Illustrations. 
JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY. 35,000 Words. Editel by A. C. EWALp, F.S.A. 
WARNE'S BIJOU DICTIONARY. 25,000 Words. Edited by A. C, EWALD, F.S.A. 
All the above are of recent composition, and contain the Latest Words in Science, 
Art, and Literature, 
F REDERIC K WARNE and CO., 





Bedford Stre t, Strand. 





GARDENING OPERATIONS in FEBRUARY, and THINGS NOT to be DONE 
in FEBRUARY. 
Price 3s Gd, cloth gilt (post free, 3s 10d), LOUDON'S 


AMATEUR JARDENER’S CALENDAR, 
| Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be Avoided, as well as what shi wuld 
be done. With Illustrations. Revised by W. ROBINSON, F.L.S., Editor of the 
Garden. 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, 





Price 3s 6d, cloth gilt (post free, 3s 10d), WATTS'S 


MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENIN 


Combining VEGETABLES, FLOWERS, FRUIT. Specially Compiled for G. 
use of persons who require information on the management of their own 
Garden. With Coloured Illustrations and Practical Plates. 

FREDERICK WARNE and OO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 12mo, price 6s 6d, board 


pras JNIVERSITY CALI ENDAR 


Iso, now ready, in 12mo, price 4s, boards. 
DUBLIN EX AMIN ATION PAPERS; a Supplement to the University 


Calendar for 1876. 


for 1876, 








Dublin: Hop@es, Foster, and Co. London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. | | HENRY S. KING & CO. 'S ‘NEW BOOKS. 


" — r .| LIFE of Rey. R. 8. HAWKER. 
MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE _ of ‘The VICAR of MORWENSTOW : a Memoir of the 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL, Sister of Sir William and Aunt of Sir John Herschel. = 
By Mrs. JOHN HerscHEL. With Portraits, crown Syo, 12s, late Rev. R. S. HAWKER. By the Rev. S. Barinc-Govutp, M.A. 1 yol. 
7 post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


The SLAVONIC PROVINCES, SOUTH of the WILLIAM GODWIN, his Friends and Contem- 


DANUBE: a Sketch of their History and Prese nt State in relation to the | poraries. With Portraits and Fac-similes of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
Ottoman Porte. By WILLIAM Forsyru, M.P. With Map, post S8vo. | his Wife. By C. KeGan PAvL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


LETTERS from RUSSIA in 1875: By E. J. ‘The GENIUS of CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. 


Reing Essays never before Pub.ished. Edited, with a Preface, by C. KEGAN 


Reed, C.B., MP. 8vo, 5s. Pau. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

SURVEYS and DISCOVERIES in NEW SHELLEY MEMORIALS from AUTHENTIC 
GUINEA. A Cruise in Polynesia and Visits to the Pearl Shelling Stations in SOURCES, By Lady SHELLEY. With (now first printed) an Essay on Christi- 
Torres Straits by H.M.S. * Basilisk.’ By Capt. Moresby, R.N. With Map and anity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. Third Edition, crown svo, with Portrait, 5s, 
Illustrations. 8vo. [Just ready. | 


" i WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE of CUMBER- 
LIFE of CHARL Dh) RIC] [A R | ) SU MN VE R, LAND: beinga Sketch of his Military Life and ( *hiracter, chiefly as exhibited 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester and Prelate of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, | De ee a ee eee 


ring Spiscops y , Years 3 tev. HEORGE . SU ER, M.A, | * . : 1 ~ ” r: : oy ri 
during an Epi pH ate of Forty Years. By Rev. Geonds H. St te Be u A “ Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba.” With Memoir of Major-General Sir 
With Portrait. Syo. (ia March, | Neil Campbell, C.B., &c. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


> iad = } E 1 Mr. Maclachlan has enriched the book hy copious biographical notes on many 

> ; 4s ° . 0 the » slaff officers whose names are to be found in the records of the wars of the 

SI ORT in ABY SSIN TA > OF, the i AR B ane ididle of the last century. The light thrown on the state of the British Army at 
TACKAZZEE. By Lieutenantthe Earl of Mayo. With Illustrations. C rows th it time is thus considerable, and some of the information afforded is of the most 
8yo. [Next week. | trustworthy character.”"—7Ztmes, January 18, 


- + ml al . | 
LIFE of MICHELANGELO, Sculptor, Painter, DANTE and BEATRICE, from 1282 to 1290: a 


and Architect ; including inedited Documents from the Buonarroti Archives, Romance, By Roxsunane LorTaian. 2 vols. post Svo, cloth, 24s. 


illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the first time published. By C. | 
HEATH WILSON. With Portrait and other Engravings: (600 pp) Royal 8vo.| “Great qua) ities were required on the part of any writer who attempted to illus- 
(Just ready. | trateand interpret so delicate and dificult a subject, and we find none wanting in 


| Mr Lothian.” — Noles and Queries. 


The VAUX-DE-VIRE of MAISTRE JEAN LE) pryp ar in ENGLISH RHYME ; being an Attempt 


HOUX, ADVOCATE, of VIKE. Translated and Edited by J. P. Murmueap > tonier the Weta . ers 
- emit aa sag se , o rende e Ey an Odes, with the Prine ipal Remaining Fragments of 
M.A. Wiih Portrait and Illustrations. Ssvo, 21s. | Medias ‘tate tua Rhymed Verse. By THOMAS CHARLKS Barina, MA, 


M.P., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Small ito, cloth, 7s. 
The VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS | : ; , 
under DOMESTICATION. Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols.| The OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES of 


crown 8yo, 18s, PINDAR. A New Translation in English Verse by the Rey. F. D. Morice, 


Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
LIFE in FAITH: Sermons Preached at Chel-| 2 
tenham and Rugby. By T. W. JEX-BLAKE, D.D., Head Master of Rugby.| MONACELLA: a Legend of North Wales. A Poem, 
Feap. Syo, 3s 6d. | By AGNES STONENEWER. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
| 


BIBLE CUSTOMS in BIBLE LANDS, illustra-| The EPIC of HADES. By a New Wrrrer, Author 
tive of Scripture. By Henry VAN Lenner, D.D, With Mens and 300 Illus- of “Songs of Two Worlds.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
trations. 2 vols. 8yo, 21s. 






a sea itnles A BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and WORSHIP. 
FRAGMENTS on E THICAL SU BJECTS. sy For Household Use, Compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures, By 


* nk EvANs, Autt [ *9 Story € a ors Love. . &v 
the late GrorGe Grote, F.R.S. Being a Selection from his Posthumous ag — Author of ~The Story of Our Father's Love.” Feap. 8vo, 


Papers. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Q Te r 1 ’ ama, | ABOUT MY FATHER’S BUSINESS: Work 
LESSON » from N ATU RE, as M AN I FE STED ped the Sick, the Sad, and the Sorry. By THOMAS Arcuer. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


in MIND and MATTER. By St. GeorGe Mivart, F.R.S, 8yo, 15s. 


. _ MEMORIALS of MILLBANK, and CHAPTERS 
LIFE of JONATHAN SW IFT. By JOHN in PRISON HISTORY. By Captain ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 2 vols. post 8yo, 
ForsTer. Vol. 1., 1667-1711. With Portrait, 8yo, lds. with Ilustratious, 21s. 
“Few books that have been published lately will have more interest for almost 
all classes of readers than Captain Arthur Griffiths’s ‘ Memorials of Millbank.’ 


A SHO RT HISTORY of NAT URAL SCIE NCE. The book abounds with anecdote. A most valuable work.”—Scotsman. 


and the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day, 
for Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BucKLEY. With Illustrations, post A NEW VOLUME OF THE “INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES” 


Byo, 9s, - - - 
FERMENTATION. By Prof. Scuurzensercer, 
Director of the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorboune, Crown 8vo, with 


The POETICAL WORKS of LORD HOUGH- numerous Illustrations, 5s, 
TON. Collected Edition. With Portrait. 2 vols. feap.8vo, 12s. 
FIRST BOOK of ZOOLOGY. sy Epwarp §S. 


Morse, Ph.D., late Professor of Comparative Anatumy and Zoology at 


THRIFT. A Companion Volume to “Self- Sowdsla Collage. Coows Ore, cist, 8a. 


Help” and ‘‘Character.”. By SAMUEL SMILES. 15th Thousand. Post Svo, és. “ A comprehensive and useful little treatise." —Standard. 
* Dr. Morse’s clear and sensible book.”"—Z/our. 


The FOUNDATIONS of RELIGION in the) ANIMAL PARASITES and MESSMATES. By 


MIND and HEART of MAN. By Sir JouN BYLks, late one of H.M.’s Judges at Mons. VAN BeENrDEN, Professor in the University of Louvain. Crown 8yo, 
Westminster. Post 8vo, 6s. with 83 lilustrations, 5s. 


“ There is as much amusement to be derived from Professor Van Beneden's pages 
as there is instruction.”"—Notes and Queries. 


~ . 7’ ¥ 
SPORT and WAR in SOUTH AFRICA, from 
1834 to 1867, with a Narrative of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh's Visit. By . = e 
Lieutenant-General Bisser, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. Crown svo, 4s.| The HISTORY of CREATION. By Professor 
Ernst HAECKEL. A Popular Account of the Development of the Earth and 
its Inbabitants, according to the Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and 


Tv al - a ‘ ad > Tr ; ato ye cES y 
J 4 P Darwin. The Translation Revised by E. Ray LANKgesTer, MA. F.R.S. With 
RU SSIAN TA RTA RY ’ EASTER) SIBERIA, | Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various Groups of both Plants 
JAPAN, and FORMOSA. A Narrative of a Cruise in the Eastern Seas. By and Animals. 2 vols, post 8vo, 32s. 
Captain B. W. Bax, R.N. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8yvo, 12s. a 
“ The excelent history of evolution.”"—Athenaum. 


TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS, PERSIA, and A NOVEL OF ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY 


TURKEY in ASIA. Including a Journey to Nineveh and Babylon. By Baron | ; \ TEN: «9 Nove = _ ' > 
THIELMANN. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. IDA CRAVEN : a Novel, By Mrs. Il, M. CADELL, 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 
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W. M, THACKERAY'S DRAWINGS. 
Just published, royal 4to, 21s. 


THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, AND DRAWINGS. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Copied by a process that gives a Faithful Reproduction of the Originals. 
With a Preface and Editorial Notes, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


“Both the drawings and the letterpress are a fac-simile of the originals, and for 
that reason, if for no other, are sure of a welcome. We doubt whether Mr. 
Thackeray's artistic skill has ever yet been presented in so favourable a light as 
in these reproductions, which have in their fidelity to the originals some of the 
charm of genuine work. Miss Thackeray introduces this last memorial of her 
father with a graceful and affectionate little preface.”"—7imes.——“ A delightful 
volume.”"— Morning Post.——“ The volume gives Mi+s Thackeray a new claim on 


the world’s gratitude...... it is so full of life and so delightful in itself." —Athenwum. 
—" A splendid book of entertainment.”"—Lirerpoo! A/bion.——* A charming book, 


which will provuke the young to lavghter and the middle-aged to thought."— 
World. 


STRAY PAPERS. By John Ormsby, Author of js Autumn 


Rambles in North Africa.” n the press. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA. By Captain R. F. Burton. With 


Numerous Illustrations, (Nearly ready. 


HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic. Consisting of Sayings, 
Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections upon Human Life. Selected and arranged 
by D. W. Mitcu&it, Author of * Ten Years in the United States.” 

[in the press. 


By John 


[Ja the press, 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. Second Series. 


ADDINGTON SyMONDS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM: Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and March, 1874. By R, 
BoswortH SMITH, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow School. Second Edition. 
Revised. With considerable Additions. [Nearly ready. 


THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, and RELIGION. 
Being Selections from the Unpublished Papers of SYDNEY DOBELL, With a 
Note by JOHN NICHOL, M.A., LL.D. (in February. 


The SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By Major Wood, R.E. 


With a Map. [Yearly ready. 


MEMOIRS of CAMILLE DESMOULINS. Translated from 


the French. With a Steel Portrait. 


The SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
J. LEICKSTER WARREN, M.A., Author of “ Philoctetes, a Metricai Drama.” 
Feap. 8vo, 78 6d. (This day. 


The KING'S SACRIFICE, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 


(This day. 


The FINE ARTS and their USES. Essays on the Essential 
Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various Arts, with especial reference 
to their Popular Influence, By WILLIAM BELLARS. Crown 8vo, 93. 
[Just published. 


ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of INDIA. By the 
late J. W. S. Wyte, M.A.,C.S.L, of H.M.'s Indian Civil Service, sometime 
Acting Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, Edited, with a Memoir 
and Notes, by W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Svyo, with Portrait, 14s. 


EVOLUTION of the HUMAN RACE from APES, a Doc- 
trine unsanctioned by Science. By THOMAS WHARTON JONES, F.R.S. Demy 
8yo, ds. 


The LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 
ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By ‘Jacob Omnium.” 


With a Memoir by Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. M.P. Two Portraits, 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


“A very amusing and interesting book.”"—Saiurday Review.——'+ These essays are 
in all cases distinguished by rich and various ability."— World. 


EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rev. Harry Jones, 


M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, sometime Incumbent of St. Luke's, 
Soho. Crown Svo, 6s. 


“ An eminently enjoyable book.”"—Nonconformist.——*' Mr. Jones's life, work, and 
book are a triple demonstration of the fallacy of the cry that science is incompa- 
tible with religion. '"—Atheneum,——* The book will at once add to the author's high 
—— be a very useful contribution to social and ecclesiastical economy.” 
—John Bull. 


LECTURES on STATE MEDICINE, delivered before the 


Society of Apotheearies at their Hall in Blackfriars, May to June, 1875. By 
F. 8S. B. FRANcOIS DE CHAUMONT, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 194. 


Th RNHILL M : 
Ae Ig 7g 
THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM Dunpas. | 


: PAPAL CONCLAVES. 
(With an Illustration.) Chaps. 5. Small 


THE OLD STONEMASON. 


Causes. 6. The Green Yule. 7. Inthe |Tuz HAND OF ETHEetoer 

Balance. 8. Only a Dream. | Illustration.) Chaps. 3 The Bees 
SELF-ESTEEM AND SeLF-ESTIMATION, Channel.—Normandy. 35 The Hon 
THE YOUTH OF Swirt. Beau_Séjour, and Spots near it 1 
LA BELLA SORRENTINA. ~ 37, 


The Hotel (continued), and the Quay 


SHAKESPBARE’S GREKK NAMES. | in Front. 38, The House in Town 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The GWILLIANS. 2 vols. 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By Holme Lee. 
ONWARDS! BUT WHITHER? A Life Study. By A, 


E. N. BewicKke. 2 vols, 
“A remarkably pleasant and interesting novel.”—Spectator.—* A ole 
; 4 . e ; ve 
which cannot be read without interest and emotion." —Standard.—“All oe 
characters talk and write naturally."—<A¢henewum,.——“A thoughtful and graceful 
writer. The story is a very charming one.”"—Zcho.——" Full of interest. We 
recommend the book highly."— Vanity Fuir. ines 


HELEN BLANTYRE. By A. E. A. Mair. 2 vols, 


“ Agreeably free from twaddle, and bears upon its face the marks not only of 
honesty, but of power and clearness of thought." — Wor/d——* An interesting story.” 
—Court Circular.——* A well-written tale." —Graphic—"* Helen Blantyre" is 
written in good English.”—Standard, 








NEW EDITIONS. 
Just published, Third Edition, with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. Third 


Edition, Revised according to the latest Documents. 


Second Edition, now ready. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 
THOMAS Kina CHAMBERS, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P, Lond., Hon. Physician to the 
Prince of Wales. Crown S8vo, 10s 6d. 

‘‘No more trustworthy and welcome book has been issued from the press for 
several years."—British Medical Journal.——* Throughout the work, in every page 
of it, there are evidences of a practical knowledge of the subject."—/Practitioner. 


In a few days, FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LAW and GOD. By W. Page-Roberts, Vicar of Eye, 


* Discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy.”—Zdinourgh Review, 
—* Thoughtful, clear, practical."—London Quarterly Review. ——* Mach power of 
thought.”"—ZLiterary Churchman, **Fresh, eloquent, and abounding in illustration 
from passing events."—John Bull,——** These sermons are among the best we have 
read for many years."—Spectator, ‘Clear and lofty thought, expressed iu simple 
yet forcible Eoglish."—Guardian.—*Sound religious feeling, combined with 
liberality and common-sense. '— Westminster Review. 


A DIGEST of MOOHUMMUDAN LAW, on the Subjects 


to which it is usually applied by British Courts of Justice in India. Compiled 
and Translated from authorities in the original Arabic, with an Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes. Part I. The Doctrine of the Hanifeea Code of Juris- 
prudence. Second Edition. By Nei. B. E. BaILiig, M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, 32s. 














WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better 


Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 93. The Refer- 
ences to all the Bible Quotations are added to this Edition for the first time. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to “Litera- 


ture and Dogma.” Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. Entirely Revised, 
with a Preface. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


St. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on 


Puritanism and the Church of England. Third Edition, Revised, small crowa 
8vo, 4s 6d. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and 


Social Criticism. Second Edition, entirely Revised, 7s. 


On the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. §8vo, 8s 6d. 


WORKS BY JAMES HINTON. 
THOUGHTS on HEALTH and SOME of its CONDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MYSTERY of PAIN. A Book for the Sorrowful. 


New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


MAN and his DWELLING-PLACE: an Essay towards 


the Interpretation of Nature. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE in NATURE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Third Edition, with Additions, including Two New Diagrams, rendering the work 
consistent with the present state of Science, price 213. 


A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY, its Structure 


and Functions. Illustrated by Physiological Diagrams, Designed for the Use 
of Teachers in Schools, and for Popular Instruction generally. By JOHN 
MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery in University College, 
London, Surgeon to the University College Hospital, Professor of Anatomy in 
the Royal Academy of Arts ; and late Lecturer on Anatomy in the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington. Copiously Illustrated with 240 Figures, 
six of which are Full-length Representations of the Anatomy of the Human 
Frame. The Work also contains 260 quarto pages of Text, bound in cloth, and 





240 Coloured Illustrations. Price of Quarto Volume and Small Folio Atlas, 21s. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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